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Built  by  Teams  of  Companies. 

Any  computer  company  can  build  hardware  that 
runs  software  that  runs  your  business.  Or  can  it? 
After  all,  this  is  your  business  we’re  talking  about 
here.  Do  you  really  want  to  trust  it  to  mere  hard¬ 
ware?  At  Compaq,  we’re  betting  you’d  prefer  an 
easy-to-use,  fully  thought-out  solution.  A  solution 
that  is  the  right  combination  of  server,  operating 
system,  and  database  application  that  solves  the 
puzzle  of  your  varied  computing  needs. 

Well,  that  takes  several  companies.  Companies 
like  Microsoft,  with  whom  we  created  the  ideal 
platform  for  Windows  NT  and  BackOffice,  integrat¬ 
ing  hardware,  software,  and  server  management. 
Novell,  with  whom  we’ve  created  networking  stan¬ 
dards  for  years.  Oracle,  whose  databases  are  far 
easier  to  deploy  on  a  Compaq  server  thanks  to  our 
partnership.  And  SAP,  a  leader  in  client/server 
applications,  who’s  named  us  Partner  of  the  Year. 

You  see,  they  may  be  Compaq  servers.  But  they 
are  Compaq- Microsoft- Oracle-SAP-Intel-Novell- 
SCO-Sybase-Cheyenne  solutions.  (We  just  couldn’t 
fit  all  those  logos  on  them.) 

COMPAQ. 


Has  It  Changed  Your  Life  Yet? 
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Introducing  The  Future  01 

End-To-End  Management. 


It  looks  like  nothing  you’ve  ever  seen  before  -  because  it  works  like  nothing  you’ve  ever  used  before. 

Imagine  a  futuristic  “cockpit”  for  managing  your  entire  IT  world  -  all  your  systems,  networks,  databases  and  applications. 
It’s  the  first  single,  integrated  solution  to  end-to-end  management  that  lets  you  manage  everything  —  anywhere  in  the  world. 
There  are  even  “business  views”  which  let  you  view  only  the  information  you  want  to  see.  So  you  can  finally  map  your  techno¬ 
logy  resources  to  your  business  needs  —  not  vice  versa. 

The  real-world  interface  is  only  the  beginning.  Beneath  it,  you’ll  find  mission-critical  management  software  that  has  been 
developed  over  the  past  20  years.  CA-Unicenter  s  superior  integration  and  common  model  interface  let  you  manage  across  all 
your  platforms  with  the  same  look  and  feel.  Rule-based  management  functions  let  you  "set-and-forget”  and  a  new  Agent  Fac¬ 
tory  lets  you  design  your  own  intelligent,  remote  agents.  It’s  everything  you  need  to  manage  distributed  computing. 


Call  1-800-225-5224  For  oup  Whitepaper  On  Enterprise  Management- 
The  Next  Generation.  Or  Visit  Us  At  http:  //  www. cai.com 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Call  today  and  find  out  how  you  can  finally  empower  all  of  your  end-users  -  without  sacrificing  any  control. 


CA-Unicenter 
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CIO’s  1995  Readers’  Choice  Awards 

What  are  you  buying?  Our  research  group  surveyed  readers 
and  came  up  with  a  list  of  leading  technology  vendors  and 
products  in  six  software  and  hardware  categories. 
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COVER  STORY 


Acquiring  Minds 

A  roundtable  of  IS  and  procurement  experts  looks  at  the 
changing  environment  for  IT  purchasing  and  its  effect 
on  the  CIO  role. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 
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FEATURES 


NEURAL  NETWORKS 


Making  Brain  Waves 

After  a  decade  of  frustrated  hopes  and  disappointments  in 
the  corporate  arena,  artificial  intelligence  is  on  the  way 
up  again,  thanks  to  the  increasing  success  of  neural 
networks.  As  evidence  of  neural  nets’  power  ..••*** 
continues  to  emerge,  one  thing  is  clear: 

Strategically  minded  CIOs  should 
be  paying  attention. 

By  E.B.  Baatz 


I.T.  PURCHASING:  SURVEY 


I.T.  PURCHASING:  ROUNDTABLE 


FEATURES  (CONT.) 


COLUMNS 


Great  Expectations 

The  Society  for  Worldwide  Interbank  Financial  Telecommu¬ 
nication  is  a  customer-owned  organization  whose  charter  is 
to  whisk  financial  transactions  around  the  globe — at  any 
hour,  error-free.  Its  customers  want  flawless  service,  but  in 
their  capacity  as  owners,  they  also  have  an  eye  on  the 
bottom  line.  It’s  the  IS  dilemma  in  spades. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


Swift  transactions 

46 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  WHEN  DOING  EQUALS  LEARNING 

Organizations  look  for  ways  to  erase  the  line  between 
training  and  work,  helping  to  lower  costs  and  increase 
efficiency  as  they  go. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 


Learning  on  Multimedia  for 

the  job  52  multitudes 
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CIO  CONFIDENTIAL:  THEIR  METHODS  AREN’T  MADNESS 


EUROPEAN  SPOTLIGHT:  SWIFT 


Paperless 
print  bids 

14 


CIO-turned-consultant  W.F.  Dyle  explained  in  a  recent  “CIO 
Confidential”  column  why  he  has  little  use  for  consulting 
methodologies.  His  new  colleagues  beg  to  differ. 

By  Christopher  Koch 


DEPARTMENTS 


■  IS  achievers 

■  Multimedia  alliance 

■  Predicting  stress 

■  Internet-usage  monitor 

■  Online  print  bidding 

■  Procurement  practices 
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Users  Award  Oracle  7  Gold  Medals 


Not  a  single  gold  for  Sybase  or  Informix  databases. 
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The  readers  of  DBMS  Magazine  and  Software  Magazine  voted  for  their  favorite  client/server  database  products  and  support 
services.  In  every  major  category,  Oracle’s  products  were  the  runaway  winners.  For  award  winning  databases,  tools,  applications, 
and  support,  call  Oracle  at  1-800-633-1059,  ext.  9611. 
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Microsoft 

pricing  ahead  of  features  or  vice  versa. 


which  comes  first. 


Gone  are  the  days  of  sacrificing  features  to 
get  reliable,  reasonably  priced  business  PCs. 
Unlike  other  vendors,  which  offer  good  prices 
only  on  their  low-end  boxes,  Hewlett-Packard 
is  committed  to  offering  the  very  best  prices 
on  the  very  best  PCs. 

Witness  the  high  performance  HP  Vectra  VL4  PC. 
Designed  around  new  technologies  to  ensure 
that  your  software  runs  better  and  faster  than 
ever  before,  it  has  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
prices  in  the  industry.  A  price  that  has  left  our 
competitors  gasping. 

So  stop  compromising.  You  can  have  it  both 
ways.  For  more  information  or  the  name  of 
your  nearest  HP  dealer,  call  1-800-322-HPPC, 
Ext.  1097/  Or  visit  http://www.hp.com/go/vectra 
on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


IT  cost  containment  begins  with  a  smart  tech¬ 
nology  procurement  strategy.  But  CIOs,  who 
wield  tremendous  purchasing  authority,  admit 
that  technology  procurement,  while  increas¬ 
ingly  collaborative,  has  also  become  more  con¬ 
fusing  and  complex. 

The  job  is  devilishly  complicated.  IS  execu¬ 
tives  are  charged  with  selecting  suppliers  that 
can  deliver  the  best  solutions  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  business  problems.  In  this  process,  CIOs 
must  recommend,  control  and  approve  most  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  spent  each  year  on  com¬ 
puters,  communications  equipment,  networks, 
software  and  services. 

As  if  that  weren’t  difficult  enough,  corpo¬ 
rate  consolidations  through  mergers  and  acquisitions  wreak  havoc  on 
the  best-laid  IS  plans.  In  the  wake  of  these  corporate  shakeups,  CIOs 
are  left  to  deal  with  the  important  issues  of  how  to  integrate  disparate 
information  systems  in  the  newly  formed  organization,  which  enter¬ 
prisewide  technology  standards  to  support  and  how  to  buy  IT  prod¬ 
ucts  cost-effectively  in  the  future.  These  factors  cause  an  inevitable 
slowdown  in  the  purchasing  process. 

Realignments  in  the  vendor  community  compound  the  problem. 
For  example,  AT&T’s  decision  last  fall  to  split  into  three  independent 
companies  has  big  implications  for  buyers  of  AT&T  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  and  services.  The  breakup  has  raised  the  level  of  uncertainty 
among  AT&T’s  corporate  customers.  They  fear  that  specific  products 
may  be  discontinued,  product  support  may  vanish  or  product  innova¬ 
tion  may  suffer.  Some  influential  IT  decision  makers  are  privately 
wondering  whether  to  continue  to  buy  from  AT&T  or  to  look  for  other 
suppliers. 

To  streamline  the  process,  many  companies  are  developing  pre¬ 
ferred-vendor  programs.  For  instance,  one  CIO  I  recently  spoke  with 
told  me  that  his  organization,  which  is  populated  with  thousands  of 
different  PCs,  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  approved  PC  suppliers 
from  seven  to  one.  The  benefits?  Standardization,  vendor  leverage, 
simplified  and  more  attentive  service,  tighter  control  of  desktop  as¬ 
sets,  ease  of  software  distribution  and  lower  cost.  (With  its  increased 
leverage,  the  organization  is  now  buying  100MHz  Pentium  machines 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  486/66.) 

To  probe  IT  procurement  challenges  CIO  Contributing  Writer 
Mickey  Williamson  assembled  a  roundtable  of  purchasing  experts. 
Their  insight  and  advice  begin  on  Page  30  in  “Acquiring  Minds.” 

Also  in  this  issue  you’ll  find  our  third  annual  Readers’  Choice 
Awards  in  which  CIO  readers  tell  us  what  they’re  buying  in  six  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  product  categories — and  why. 
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If  you  exclude 


the  time  it  takes  to  learn,  the  money  that  it 
takes  to  train,  the  elusive  reuse  benefits,  the 
resistance  to  change,  the  constantly  arising 
trouble  spots,  the  long  lead  times  required 
to  build  applications  from  scratch,  complex 
low-level  programming  languages,  lack  of 
scalability,  the  shortage  of  talent,  limited 
platform  support,  the  performance  penalties, 
deployment  challenges,  heavy  maintenance, 
difficulty  in  comprehension,  and  the  expense 
of  manually  reapplying  your  customization, 


object  technology  is  quite  beneficial. 


Introducing  Components.  Progress  Version  8. 

Powered  By  Progress. 


for  more  information  on  Progress  Version  8  call  1-800-989-3773  ext.  2711  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  http://umi.progress.com.  ©  1995  Progress  Software  Corporation.  PROGRESS  and  POWERED  By  Progress  are  registered  trademarks  of  Progress  Software  Corporation. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“I  believe  that  today’s  CIO  has  to  be  an  astute 
diplomat.  The  CIO  has  two  masters  to  serve 
as  he  or  she  tries  to  balance  diverse  and  some¬ 
times  mutually  exclusive  demands.  ” 

-Glenn  Gow 
Managing  Director 
Crimson  Consulting  Group 

Technology  procurement  can  be  a  real  tug  of 
war.  On  one  side,  you  have  end  users  clamor¬ 
ing  for  the  latest  “hot”  software  from  a  ven¬ 
dor  that  is  not  on  your  contracted  vendor  list. 
On  the  other  side,  you  have  a  corporate  man¬ 
date  to  standardize  on  all  technology  acquisi¬ 
tions.  It  takes  more  than  muscle  to  emerge 
victorious  in  the  procurement  battle;  it  takes  tact,  diplomacy  and  the 
ability  to  adapt  to  change. 

In  “Acquiring  Minds,”  beginning  on  Page  30,  four  experts  explore 
the  role  of  the  CIO  in  technology  procurement  and  offer  sound  advice 
for  dealing  with  the  growing  complexity  of  the  acquisition  process. 
Gow  recommends  that  CIOs  can  best  manage  the  process  if  they  are 
flexible.  “CIOs  can  still  set  corporate  standards,  and  they  should  as 
long  as  they  do  so  in  concert  with  their  users  and  senior  manage¬ 
ment,”  he  says.  “They  should  also  be  willing  to  change  standards  as 
users  change  the  requirements.” 

Other  hot  spots  in  technology  procurement  today,  such  as  complex 
software  contract  negotiations,  global  diversity  and  decentralized  de¬ 
cision  making,  are  all  discussed  in  this  frank  exchange  of  methods, 
ideas  and  advice.  One  interesting  aspect  our  panelists  touch  on  is  the 
use  of  competitive  benchmarking.  It  seems  many  organizations  are 
tracking  their  vendors’  performance  in  relation  to  the  performance  of 
vendors  serving  their  competitors. 

And  to  help  you  do  a  little  vendor  benchmarking  of  your  own,  see 
what  your  peers  say  are  the  best  products  on  the  market  today.  Be 
sure  to  check  out  the  winners  of  the  1995  CIO  Readers’  Choice 
Awards,  beginning  on  Page  42. 


P.S.  Be  sure  to  join  us  March  17-20  at  the  spring  CIO  Perspectives 
Conference,  “The  CIO  and  Cyberspace:  The  Business/Technology 
Intersection,”  in  Naples,  Fla.  We  will  explore  the  executive’s  role  in 
Wei''  and  Internet  corporate  initiatives.  For  more  information,  call  800 
36(  0246. 


Above  and  Beyond 

Some  executives  implement  new 
products  or  new  systems;  others 
turn  those  products  and  systems 
into  measurable  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  value  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  this  year’s  special  issue 
on  our  Enterprise  Value  Awards, 
CIO  will  profile  those  information 
technology  architects  who  inspire 
business  solutions  within  their 
own  companies  and  perhaps  be¬ 
yond,  through  pervasiveness  of  in¬ 
formation  technology,  return  of 
value  to  the  enterprise  and  part¬ 
nership  between  IT  and  business 
executives. 


Battle  of  the 
Big  Brothers 

The  expanding  reach  of  IT  fuels  a 
clash  among  big  businesses,  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  legal  system  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  over  the  control  of 
“private”  information — addresses, 
phone  numbers,  medical  records, 
religious  affiliation,  buying  habits 
and  the  like.  Anne  Wells  Brans- 
comb,  author  of  Who  Owns  Infor¬ 
mation?  (BasicBooks,  1994),  talks 
about  loss  of  privacy,  technology’s 
legal  loopholes,  and  the  good  and 
bad  sides  of  sharing  information. 


Pay  Check 

Budgets  of  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion,  staffs  of  more  than  51  subor¬ 
dinates  and  companies  with  more 
than  $1  billion  in  sales  are  some 
similarities  among  IT’s  highest- 
paid  executives.  CIO’ s  survey  of 
957  IT  executives  also  found  an 
average  salary  of  $97,900  and  a 
top  annual  salary  of  $850,000. 
Look  for  more  details — and  some 
surprises — in  the  1995  Executive 
Compensation  Survey. 
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the  earth  were  round 


*  What  if 

man  could  walk  on  the  moon 


the  fastest  UNIX-class  database  were  based  on  Windows  NT 


The  unthinkable  has  happened.  Microsoft9  SQL  Server” 
achieved  the  industry's  highest  TPC-C  benchmark 
results*  on  any  open-system  platform  with  a  total 
tested  system  cost  of  less  than  $1  million.  In  fact, 
SQL  Server  outperformed  its  closest  UNIX-based 
competition  by  nearly  60  percent.  These  audited 
results  published  by  Digital'  confirm  Microsoft 
as  the  all-time  leader  in  database 


“Unfortunately,  Oracle  has  no  benchmarks  on  systems  under  $1,000,000. 


price/performance,  and  show  that  the  Windows  NT”  Server  operating  system  and  Microsoft 
SQL  Server  DBMS  exceed  the  performance  and  scalability  of  leading  UNIX  configurations.  But  don't 
take  our  word  for  it.  Read  the  study  and  all  the  details  yourself  on-line  at  http://www.microsoft.com/SQL. 
Or  call  us  at  (800)  586-0391,  Dept.  VS2,  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy.  JMSfCfPSOff 


Sure  it’s  hard  to  believe,  but  so  was  Columbus. 


WHERE  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  CO  TODAY?" 


*TPC  results  as  of.  November  29.  1995;  Microsoft  results  based  on  Digital  AlphaServer  2100  5/300  c/s  and  Windows  NT  Server  3.51.  Informix  results  based  on  Unisys  U6000/500  Model  50 
c  s  oh  System  SVR4  UNIX  1.4.  Sybase  results  based  on  Compaq  ProLiant  4500  5/100  Model  1  and  UnixWare  2.0.  IBM  results  based  on  RS  6000  POWERserver  R24  c/s  and  AIX  3.2.5 
©1995  Microsoft.  Corporation  All  rights  reserved..  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Where  do  you  want  io  go  today?  and  Windows  NT  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Compaq 
is.  a  registered,  trademark  and.  ProLiant  is  a  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer,  inc.  Digital  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  AIX  is  a  registered  trademark  and  POWERserver  is  a 
trademark  of  International  Business.  Machines  Corporation..  Unisys,  is  a  registered,  trademark  of.  Unisys.  Corporation.  UnixWare  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell.  Inc.  TPC  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United'  States  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company.  Ltd.  All 
other  trademarks  are  the.  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Street  price  may  vary  Mac  compatible  Some  models  require  Epson  coated  paper  T5r  720  dpi  color  printing.  EPSON  and  EPSON  Stylus  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Seiko  Epson  Corp  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  in  the  U  S  and  other  countries.  ©1995  Epson  America  Inc. 


EPSON  COLOR  INK  JET  PRINTERS.  It’s  not  easy  to  drag  the  hesitant  masses  into  the 
future.  But  it  sure  is  fun.  Seeing  their  eyes  go  wide.  Hearing  their  expressions  of  murmured  awe.  You’re  standing 
on  the  mountain;  you  can  see  the  promised  land.  So,  where  will  you  lead  them?  How  about  into  a  world  of  inspiration? 
Of  expression.  A  world  of  720  x  720  dpi  of  intense.  Photo  Quality  color,  and  laser  caliber  text.  It  's  Epson  's  world.  All 
it  takes  to  get  there  is  about  $449  and  a  little  vision.  Call  1-800-BUY-EPSON  x3400  or  see  http://www.epson.com. 


The  line  of  Epson  color  printers  starts  at  $449.  Get  one,  get  720  x  720  dpi  of  Photo  Quality  Epson  Color, 
and  enter  an  age  of  experimentation,  kaleidoscope  color,  unbridled  creativity.  (And  you  thought  the  60s  were  over.) 
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Printers  on  Parade 

The  same  technology  that  saved  the  federal  government  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  printing  procurement  costs  over  the 
past  five  years  is  now  available  to  private  corporations.  ABC/ 
BidsPlus,  a  Chambersburg,  Pa. -based  printing  consultancy,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  network  to  match  companies  with  printers  in  just  a  few 
hours  and  at  far  less  cost  than  manual  methods  of  procurement. 

When  a  company  wants  to  outsource  a  printing  project,  it  con¬ 
tacts  the  BidsPlus  staff  with  specifications  via  e-mail,  fax  or  hard 
copy.  The  staff  standardizes  the  technical  details,  classifies  the 
job  according  to  size  and  complexity  and  enters  the  information 
into  an  image  database  system. 

Depending  on  the  company’s  preferences,  BidsPlus  either  au¬ 
tomatically  forwards  a  notice  of  the  job  to  select  printers  who  fit 
the  proper  classification  or  sends  out  a  general  online  or  faxed 
announcement  to  all  printers  in  the  country.  Interested  printers 
can  get  further  details  by  dialing  directly  into  the  database  sys¬ 
tem  and  inputting  their  fax  numbers  or  e-mail  addresses. 

If  a  printer  decides  to  pursue  the  job,  it  sends  its  bid  to  the 
outsourcing  company,  which  presumably  chooses  the  lowest 
bidder.  ABC  informs  all  other  responding  printers  about  the  win¬ 
ning  bid  so  they  can  adjust  their  bids  accordingly  the  next  time 
around.  This  service  is  free  for  most  companies;  printers  pay  a 
monthly  fee  to  participate  in  the  network.  For  more  information 
call  BidsPlus  at  800  288-8250. 


I.T.  ACHIEVEMENT 

Moyers 

and 

Shakers 

One  person’s  good  idea 
can  have  a  far-reaching 
impact.  Consider  the 
eight  recipients  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  annual  Achievement  in 
Managing  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Awards.  This  year’s 
four  gold  winners  and  four 
silver  winners — who  repre¬ 
sent  the  financial  and  health 
care  industries,  academia 
and  government — conceptu¬ 
alized  large-scale,  mission- 
critical  projects  that  im¬ 
proved  productivity,  reduced 
costs  or  secured  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  The  awards, 
cosponsored  by  American 
Management  Systems 
(AMS)  and  Carnegie  Mellon 
University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Adminis¬ 
tration,  recognize  individuals 
who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  their  organi¬ 
zations,  and  often  their  in¬ 
dustries,  through  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  information 
technology. 

This  year’s  gold  winners: 

Dennis  Gillings 

Chairman  and 
CEO  at 
Quintiles 
Transnation¬ 
al  Corp.,  Mor- 
risville,  N.C. 

Success  in 
the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  industry  depends  on 
how  quickly  new  medicines 
are  brought  to  market. 
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Gillings’  new  international 
contract  research  company, 
Quintiles  Transnational, 
helps  pharmaceutical  compa¬ 
nies  reduce  time  to  market 
with  a  worldwide  network  of 
preclinical  and  clinical  drug 
research  information  man¬ 
agement  systems.  The  net¬ 
work  is  built  around  four  key 
elements:  human  expertise, 
hardware  for  electronic  link¬ 
ing,  software  to  streamline 
and  standardize  tasks,  and 
operating  procedures.  IT  is 
used  to  manage  the  vast 
amounts  of  data  generated 
during  drug  development 
and  thus  improve  the 
chances  for  Quintiles’  clients 
to  gain  timely  regulatory 
approval  of  new  drugs. 

Gillings’  system  departs 
from  the  traditional  approach 
to  drug  development  by 
focusing  on  the  end  goal  of  a 
drug-approval  regulatory 
application  instead  of  going 
through  the  process  of 
designing  experiments, 
contracting  with  doctors, 
studying  patients  and  finally 
assembling  results  in  a  new 
drug  application. 

David  J.  Sexton 

CIO  at  State 
Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Co., 

Boston 
Over  the 
past  20  years, 

State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  has  trans¬ 
formed  itself  from  a  New 
England-based  commercial 
bank  to  a  manager  and 
servicer  of  financial  assets 
worldwide,  thanks  in  no 
small  part  to  Sexton’s  vision. 
Before  Sexton  harnessed  IT 
as  a  solution,  State  Street’s 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARY  ANNE  LLOYD 


Purina  Mills  Satisfies  Data-Hungry 
Decision  Makers  with  the  SAS* 


Every  business  day,  information 
managers  at  Purina  Mills — America’s 
leader  in  animal  nutrition — satisfy  a 
different  kind  of  craving:  the  need  of 
top  executives  to  get  their  hands  on 
strategic  information  to  support  better 
quality  decisions. 

Luckily,  they’ve  cut  preparation  time 
substantially  since  adding  SAS  software 
to  their  menu  of  productivity  tools. 
“Comparing  the  SAS  System  to  anything 
else  we’ve  ever  used  to  analyze  business 
data,  I’d  say  SAS  software  is  by  far  the 
best,”  says  Gerry  Daignault,  Region 
Controller.  "There  was  a  time  when  we 
had  to  do  things  manually.  But  today, 
we  can  review  many  aspects  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  just  by  pointing  and  clicking.” 

Purina  Mills  relied  on  the  SAS  System 
to  build  client/server  applications  now  in 
use  by  field  representatives  and  managers 
at  specific  manufacturing  locations. 
Daignault  adds  that  "SAS  software  is  so 
simple  to  use  that  even  those  managers 
and  executives  who  have  not  previously 
used  computers  feel  right  at  home.” 

Feeding  Decisions  a!  Every  Level 

According  to  Mike  Durbin,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Information  Services  for  Purina 
Mills,  his  department  needs  to  get 
information  to  managers  as  quickly  as 
possible,  who  in  turn  must  deliver 
relevant  details  to  upper  management 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

"We  use  SAS  software  in  many 
areas  of  operation  including  budgeting, 
research,  and  as  a  management  support 
tool.”  says  Durbin.  "Activities  include 
tracking  customer  volume,  current 
income,  and  comparative  analyses 
of  income  year-by-year.” 


Daignault,  Brown,  Durbin 


Connie  Brown,  Purina  Mills 
Information  Analyst,  says  the  key  busi¬ 
ness  benefits  of  using  the  SAS  System 
are  "improved  productivity  by  key  field 
management  and  a  consistent  thought 
process  in  the  use  of  management  infor¬ 
mation.  There  is  no  question  that  field 
management  spends  less  time  gathering 
numbers  and  more  time  using  good 
information  to  support  the  decision 
process.  Mapping  and  graphical  presen¬ 
tations  are  becoming  more  important  in 
the  decision  process,  and  SAS  Institute 
has  been  very  supportive  in  helping  us 
implement  these  tools.” 

"SAS  software  is  doing  the  job 
for  us,”  Daignault  concludes.  “All 
of  our  directors  will  eventually  have 
it  available.” 


To  receive  a  SAS  System  Exeeutive 
Summary,  give  us  a  call  or  semi  us 
E-mail  at  eio@sas.sas. com 
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System 
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UDintorv 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-4444 
URL:  http://www.sas.coni/ 

In  Canada:  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1995  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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business  strategy  of  global 
growth  was  hindered  by  hid¬ 
den  currency  and  tracking 
risks.  Yet  designing  a  system 
to  support  multicurrency 
accounting  seemed  unlikely, 
given  that  other  companies 
had  failed  to  create  a  purely 
domestic  financial  accounting 
system  and  that  there  was  no 
clear  agreement  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  industry  itself  about  how 
to  define  a  multicurrency 
accounting  standard. 

Sexton  and  his  team  over¬ 
came  these  challenges  and 
defined  a  standard  for  multi- 
currency  accounting  that  is 
the  basis  of  a  new  transac¬ 
tion  processing  system 
called  Multicurrency  Hori¬ 
zon.  The  system  integrates 
basic  custody  recordkeeping 
with  multicurrency  account¬ 
ing  and  has  provided  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  State  Street  to 
execute  its  strategic  vision. 

After  Multicurrency  Hori¬ 
zon  was  fully  implemented, 
Sexton  went  on  to  create 
Global  Horizon  Interchange, 
an  advanced  architectural 
component  for  the  system. 
Based  on  relational  data¬ 
bases  within  a  network,  it 
enables  customers  to  access 
global  transactions,  retrieve 
information  and  have  access 


to  data  on  their  desktops 
through  State  Street’s  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Albert  Aiello  Jr. 

President  at  Fi¬ 
delity  Systems 
Co. 

CIO  at 
Fidelity  In¬ 
vestments 
Inc.,  Boston 

As  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest 
mutual  fund  company  and 
second-largest  discount  bro¬ 
kerage  firm,  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments  offers  a  broad  range  of 
financial  services  to  both  in¬ 
stitutional  and  retail  cus¬ 
tomers,  often  selling  directly 
to  the  public.  Fidelity’s 
primary  interaction  with  indi¬ 
vidual  customers  is  through 
a  force  of  several  thousand 
telephone  representatives. 
When  Aiello  joined  Fidelity  in 
1990,  he  began  upgrading  and 
automating  the  company’s 
phone  center  systems  and 
technology  to  meet  customer 
needs  and  to  support  growth. 
His  efforts  have  moved 
Fidelity  from  a  product-fo¬ 
cused  to  a  customer-focused 
business  model. 

Customers  can  now  reach 
Fidelity  24  hours  a  day,  sev¬ 


en  days  a  week. 

The  majority  of 
customer  calls 
are  handled  by  a 
voice  response 
system  that  can 
execute  trades 
as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  product  and 
account  informa¬ 
tion.  Callers 
needing  addition¬ 
al  assistance  can 
speak  to  a  Fideli¬ 
ty  representative 
who  has  immediate  access  to 
all  of  the  caller’s  relevant  in¬ 
formation  through  an  ad¬ 
vanced  workstation.  A  new 
voice-data  integration  capa¬ 
bility  ensures  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  record  appears  on¬ 
screen  when  the  call  comes 
in.  In  addition,  Fidelity  rep¬ 
resentatives  can  reference 
market  and  product  informa¬ 
tion  and  financial  planning 
tools  on  the  workstation  to 
provide  complete  customer 
information  and  assistance. 

Larry  D.  Grandia 

Vice  President 
of  Information 
Systems  and 
CIO  at  Inter¬ 
mountain 
Health  Care, 

Salt  Lake  City 

To  help  Inter¬ 
mountain  Health 
Care,  a  not-for-profit  inte¬ 
grated  delivery  system,  face 
the  challenge  of  attracting 
new  managed-care  enrollees 
while  satisfying  already  en¬ 
rolled  members  and  patients, 
Grandia  developed  a  clinical 
management  system  named 
“HELP”  The  system  aggre¬ 
gates  clinical  data  for  each 
hospitalized  patient,  provid¬ 
ing  physicians  and  other 
caregivers  with  timely,  inte¬ 
grated  information  and  en¬ 
abling  them  to  develop  clini¬ 
cal  decisions  for  optimal  care. 

Nurses  and  therapists  can 


enter  data 
through  bedside 
terminals  as 
they  examine  a 
patient.  Instru¬ 
ments  such  as 
lab  equipment 
or  patient-moni¬ 
toring  devices 
transmit  infor¬ 
mation  directly 
to  the  integrated 
patient  database. 
HELP  uses 
expert  systems 
technology  to  apply  rules  to 
patient-specific  data  and 
create  computer-generated 
reminders  and  alerts  to  care¬ 
givers.  For  example,  if  a  new 
laboratory  result  entered  in 
the  database  indicates  that 
a  patient  has  low  potassium, 
HELP  will  electronically 
notify  the  physician  that  the 
course  of  therapy  should 
be  altered  to  address  the 
problem. 

Grandia  also  used  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange  capabili¬ 
ties  to  improve  nonclinical 
processes  such  as  materials 
management,  centralized 
accounts-receivable  manage¬ 
ment,  purchasing  systems 
and  claims  submissions. 

This  year’s  silver  winners 
were  impressive  as  well. 
Christopher  J.  Culbert,  chief 
of  the  client/server  systems 
branch  at  NASA’s  Johnson 
Space  Center  in  Houston, 
introduced  two  new  training 
technologies  expected  to 
save  NASA  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  year.  Rollin  W.  Ager, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
formation  Technology  at  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  In¬ 
dustry,  Labor  and  Human  Re¬ 
lations,  developed  a  system 
to  revamp  the  process  of  fil¬ 
ing  unemployment  insurance 
claims.  John  R  Glaser,  vice 
president  of  IS  at  Brigham 
and  Women’s  Hospital  in 
Boston,  oversaw  BWH’s  mi- 
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Off  the  Record 

Paragon  Cable  in  New  York  (recently  acquired  by  Time 
Warner  Cable,  also  in  New  York)  used  a  novel  strategy 
to  collect  overdue  bills  from  customers,  according  to  the 
Oct.  8,  1995,  Telecommunications  Policy  Review.  Instead  of 
incurring  the  costs  associated  with  unhooking  the  cable 
and  reconnecting  it,  Paragon  ran  C-SPAN  on  all  77  chan¬ 
nels  until  the  customer  paid  up.  Although  this  was  the  most 
effective  bill-collection  measure  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  Time  Warner  has 
decided  not  to  continue  the  practice. 


>  until  tne  cust 

am 
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b: 


y  2005,  the 
1  number  of  PCs 
in  U.S.  landfills  will 
equal  15  Empire 
State  Buildings 
piled  on  top  of  one 
another. 

-Carnegie  Mellon 
University  study 
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gration  to  an  enterprisewide 
client/server  system.  And 
Susan  Foster,  vice  president 
of  information  technologies 
at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  spearheaded  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  unified  infor¬ 
mation  system  encompassing 


the  university’s  administra¬ 
tive,  academic  and  telecom¬ 
munications  services. 

For  more  on  all  these 
winners,  please  visit  our 
World  Wide  Web  site  at 
http: //www.  cio.  com/ Cl  0. 

-Jennifer  Bresnahan 


A  Shrink-Rapped  Evaluation 

Few  people  would  argue  that  big-city  police  officers  have  it 

rough.  The  strains  of  dealing  with  urban  crime  and  violence  can 
take  their  toll.  And  with  a  group  that  is  armed  and  trained  in  the 
use  of  force,  that  strain  can  have  some  pretty  alarming  effects. 

The  Chicago  Police  Department’s  internal  affairs  group  wanted 
to  be  able  to  identify  and  subsequently  treat  officers’  stress  be¬ 
fore  it  got  too  severe.  So,  it  contracted  with  California  Scientific 
Software  in  Nevada  City,  Calif.,  to  develop  a  neural  network  sys¬ 
tem  to  predict  which  cops  might  need  counseling.  (See  related 
story,  Page  22.)  Detailed  personnel  records  from  more  than 
2,000  present  and  former  officers — including  data  such  as 
recorded  sick  days,  promotions  and  information  about  who  had 
been  reprimanded  for  violating  rules — were  fed  into  the  system. 
By  comparing  the  records  of  dismissed  cops  and  competent 
ones,  the  computer  “learned”  which  signs  indicate  that  a  deputy 
is  headed  for  trouble  and  spat  out  names  of  90  officers  whose 
records  indicated  a  need  for  counseling.  The  local  police  union, 
naturally,  was  not  wild  about  the  software. 

Using  neural  nets  to  predict  human  behavior  raises  all  sorts 
of  ethical  questions,  which  sociologists  and  psychologists  as 
well  as  the  computer  experts  who  program  the  systems  have  yet 
to  explore  fully.  The  old  adage  “garbage  in,  garbage  out”  applies 
to  neural  network  systems  as  much  as  to  other  computer  pro¬ 
grams.  And  the  difficulty  of  tracking  exactly  how  the  neural  net 
arrives  at  an  answer  makes  the  software  difficult  to  employ  for 
things  like  police  counseling  or  bank  loan  approval  processes, 
where  people  expect  an  explanation  for  what  they’re  told. 

Police  union  officials  in  Chicago  succeeded  in  curtailing  the 
information  given  to  the  computer.  Now  brutality  allegations  are 
entered  only  if  they  have  been  substantiated,  which  has  cut  the 
number  of  officers  slated  for  counseling  to  40.  The  department 
plans  to  extend  the  computer  review  to  12,000  employees.  ■■ 


MULTIMEDIA 

Spreading 
the  State 
of  the  Art 


Bay  Area  Multimedia 
Technology  Alliance 
(BAMTA),  a 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  nonprofit 
consortium  of 
private  companies, 
government  agen¬ 
cies  and  educa¬ 
tional  organiza¬ 
tions,  says 
networked  multi- 
media  “will 
change  the  way 
we  live,  work 
and  play.” 

Launched  last 
year,  the  organi¬ 
zation,  which 
includes  49 
members  from 
across  the  na¬ 
tion,  intends  to 
accelerate  the 
development 
of  the  tech¬ 
nology  by  providing  access  to 
state-of-the-art  equipment  to 
schools  and  industry  groups 
and  encouraging  partnerships 
among  its  members.  If  its  first 
projects  are  any  indication  of 
what  lies  ahead,  networked 
multimedia  will  indeed  per¬ 
meate  everyday  life. 

With  BAMTA’s  technical 
support,  the  following  proj¬ 
ects  are  possible: 

■  Students  in  California  are 
designing  educational  prod¬ 
ucts  and  an  interactive  multi- 
media  math  and  science 
curriculum  for  grades  K-12. 
The  students  access  multi- 
media  development  tools  at 
BAMTA’s  facility  from  their 
classrooms. 

■  An  alliance  of  insurance 
companies,  employers  and 


health-care  providers — the 
Consumer  Healthcare 
Access  Multimedia  Project 
(CHAMP) — plans  to  provide 
consumers  with  interactive 
health  services,  information 
and  communications  links. 
According  to  CHAMP 
studies  show  that  up  to  80 
percent  of  visits  to  phy¬ 
sicians  are  unnecessary,  and 


many  could  be  avoided  if 
people  had  the  proper  health 
education  tools.  If  consu¬ 
mers  can  get  medical  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  online, 
the  reasoning  goes,  they’ll 
be  more  proactive  about 
their  health. 

■  NASA  aims  to  develop 
virtual  labs  to  enable  scien¬ 
tists  in  far-flung  locations  to 
collaborate  on  the  agency’s 
projects.  Currently,  NASA 
requires  researchers  to 
convene  at  one  location  for 
the  duration  of  each  project, 
forcing  many  to  relocate  for 
several  years. 

Other  organizations  could 
emulate  these  projects  as 
networked  multimedia  gains 
prominence,  says  Neal 
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Think  Big.  Start  Small. 


BayStack.  Big.  Small.  No  matter  what  size  your 
network,  it  has  a  lot  riding  on  it.  So  to  be  certain  it 
can  handle  the  load,  build  it  with  BayStack. 

BayStack  has  it  all:  routing,  switching,  lOBase-T 
hubs,  100Base-T  hubs  and  network  management  —  all  in 
one  stackable  system,  all  based  on  open  standards.  You 
can  put  together  exactly  what  you  need,  using  the  same 
technology  we  build  into  the  world’s  largest  networks. 

Plus,  you  get  big-network  reliability,  with  redun¬ 
dant  links,  Dial  Back-up  and  redundant  power.  And 
with  Optivity®,  you  can  manage  all  the  components  as  a 
single  unit — even  remote  sites.  Even  with  optional  RMON. 

And  get  this:  it  costs  less  than  you’d  expect.  So  call 
l -  80 0 - 8  -  BAYN ET  EXT.  33  for  a  free  BayStack  video 
and  brochure.  Because  when  you  start  with  BayStack, 
your  network  has  the  potential  to  really  take  off. 


;;;;;; 


10Base-T  Hub.  Up  to  10  segments  and  260 
ports  in  each  managed  stack. 


asfr'-Wii- 


100Base-T  Hub.  Greater  bandwidth  to 
servers  and  high-power  workstations. 


Ethernet  Workgroup  Switch.  Increased 
throughput  for  existing  lOBase-T  LANs. 


Access  Node  Router.  Full  protocol  support 
and  high  availability  for  remote  offices. 


SynOptics  &  Wellfleet 


Bay  Networks 

The  Merged  Company  of  SynOptics  and  Wellfleet 


TRENDLINES 


Chandra,  BAMTA’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO.  BAMTA’s 
state-of-the-art  multimedia 
infrastructure — which  can 
be  used  on-site  or  accessed 
remotely — provides  net¬ 
working  capability  between 
test  sites  as  well  as  Internet, 
video  and  database  servers. 


It  also  acts  as  a  showcase  for 
members  to  display  their 
work,  Chandra  says. 

For  networked  multimedia 
to  succeed,  several  indus¬ 
tries,  including  hardware, 
software,  networking, 
telecommunications  and  con¬ 
tent  providers,  must  collabo¬ 


rate  to  create,  manage,  trans¬ 
port  and  use  digital  content. 
Although  it’s  not  a  standards- 
setting  organization,  BAMTA 
hopes  to  grease  the  skids  in 
that  area,  too.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  BAMTA  at 
http:// www.  bamta.  org. 

-Peter  Fabris 


Procurement 

Practices: 

Letters  of  Intent 

T  professionals  involved  in 
procurement  activities 
should  avoid  letters  of  in¬ 
tent,  which  can  be  construed 
as  contracts,  according  to 
“Tools  &  Tactics,”  a  monthly 
newsletter  from  Internation¬ 
al  Computer  Negotiations 
Inc.  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  But 
if  you  must  write  one,  the 
organization  cautions,  you 
can  protect  yourself  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  advice: 

■  Have  legal  counsel  prepare 
it  or,  at  the  very  least, 
review  it. 

■  Do  not  accept  a  letter  of 
intent  from  a  supplier. 

Ever. 

■  Be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

■Use  generic  terminology. 
Do  not  refer  directly — by 
name  or  number — to  a 
supplier’s  agreement. 

■  Include  a  paragraph  that 
states  plainly  the 
nonbinding  nature  of  the 
letter. 

■  If  you  must  go  into  detail, 
just  do  a  final  agreement 
instead. 

For  more  information,  call 
ICN  at  407  740-0700.  ■■ 


Correction: 

Our  Dec.  1, 1995,  story 
“CIO  Search  and  Rescue” 
contained  an  incorrect 
phone  number  for  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  report  on  IS  best 
practices.  The  correct 
number  is  202  512-6000. 
We  apologize  for  the  in¬ 
convenience. 


Someone  to  Watch  Over  Your  Internet  Connection 


Your  company’s  new  Internet  connection 
may  impress  your  clients  and  send  your 
competitors  scrambling  to  keep  up  with  you.  But 
now  that  your  employees  are  primed  to  boldly 
surf  where  no  employee  has  surfed  before,  how 
will  this  newfound  access  affect  productivity? 

“The  Internet  offers  tremendous  resources 
and  opportunities  to  business,”  says  Nigel 
Spicer,  president  of  Microsystems  Software 
Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “However,  these 
opportunities  can  distract  employees, 
affect  productivity  and  endanger 
the  integrity  of  the  network.” 

To  address  those  con¬ 
cerns,  Microsystems 
Software  has  released  Cy¬ 
ber  Sentry,  a  productivity- 
management  tool  that  moni¬ 
tors  Internet  access  on  the 
corporate  network. 

Cyber  Sentry  controls  ac¬ 
cess  from  any  Windows  net¬ 
work  that  uses  such  Winsock- 
compliant  Internet-access 
applications  as  Netscape,  The 
Microsoft  Network,  CompuServe 
and  Mosaic.  The  product  main¬ 
tains  a  list  of  Internet  protocol  ad¬ 
dresses  that  are  used  by  the  net¬ 
work;  it  can  be  set  up  to  add 
addresses  as  they  are  accessed  or 


to  block  access  to  unauthorized  addresses. 

User  companies  can  control  the  number  of 
concurrent  users  and  generate  reports  on  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  Internet  use  by  individual  or 
department.  The  product  restricts  downloads  to 
the  network,  limiting  the  use  of  unlicensed  soft¬ 
ware  as  well  as  reducing  the  risk  of  viruses. 

The  product’s  “CyberNot  Block  List”  should 
appeal  particularly  to  school  sys¬ 
tems.  It  provides  the 
names  of  researched 
sites  containing  material 
such  as  nudity,  racist 
propaganda,  gambling 
and  information  on 
drugs  and  drug  culture. 
The  list  is  updated  weekly 
by  a  Microsystems  Soft¬ 
ware  team  of  managers, 
parents  and  teachers  and 
downloaded  to  the  adminis¬ 
trator’s  workstation.  The  list 
can  be  customized  to  offer 
some  sites,  such  as  those  per¬ 
taining  to  leisure  and  sports,  to 
employees  after  hours. 

A  50-user  license  for  Cyber 
Sentry  costs  $695,  a  100-user 
license  is  $995  and  a  250-user 
license  is  $1,295.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  508  879-9000. 
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Ask  an  MVS  software  vendor 
for  use-based  upgrade  fees 
and  this  is  what  you  usually  get. . . 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  get  results! 


If  your  usage  isn’t  going  to  change,  why  should  you  have  to 
pay  an  upgrade  license  fee  just  because  you’re  upgrading  or 
consolidating  CPUs?  “Gee,  we’d  love  to  give  you  a  fairer  deal,” 
says  the  vendor,  “but  no  one  can  measure  your  usage  of  our 
product.  We’ve  got  to  base  our  fee  on  your  new  MIPS  or  model 
group,  same  as  usual.” 

Not  anymore.  Now,  finally,  you  have  a  convenient, 
simple  way  to  record  and  measure  usage  data  so  you  can 
negotiate  fairer  upgrade  fees— and  save  money — without 
making  any  changes  to  the  vendor’s  product.  It’s  called 
LicensePower. 


With  LicensePower,  license  upgrade  fees  can  be 
based  on  use  data.  Now  you  can  negotiate  a  fee  that’s  propor¬ 
tional  to  your  increase  in  actual  use.  You  can  give  the  vendor 
your  use  data  from  before  and  after  the  upgrade,  and  pay  only 
for  the  amount  of  the  change  in  your  usage— not  for  the  change 
in  your  CPU! 

After  all,  you  wouldn’t  buy  six  eggs  and  pay  for  a 
dozen — would  you? 

For  more  information  about  LicensePower,  call  Isogon 
Corporation  today  at  (212)  376-3200  or  (800)  568-8828. 


©ISOGON 

The  enterprise  systems  asset  management  company 


■ 
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NEURAL  NETWORKS 


Brain 


j 


Near  New  Mexico’s  barren  desert  flats,  mathematicians  and  sci¬ 
entists  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  work  into  the  night  to 
create  a  hybrid  neural  network  computer  program  for  Master- 
Card  International  Inc.  Scheduled  to  go  into  production  in  1996, 
the  million-dollar  software  investment  is  expected  to  put  Mas¬ 
terCard  one  up  on  its  arch  rival,  Visa  International.  Down  the 
road  from  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  a  little-known  private 
company  called  Med-AI  Inc.  installs  an  avant-garde  neural  net 
program  at  Florida  Hospital  to  help  medical  staff  diagnose  heart 
attacks.  Although  the  doctors  initially  need  some  persuading,  the 
hospital  group’s  chief  financial  officer,  who  sees  in 
the  system  cost  savings  critical  to  his  company’s 
survival,  gives  it  his  full  blessing. 

In  the  political  corridors  of  the  Windy  City,  when 
local  union  officials  hear  about  the  new  neural  net¬ 
work  program  the  Chicago  Police  Department  has 
commissioned,  they  are  livid  and  ridicule  the  soft¬ 
ware  as  “management  by  crystal  ball.”  Nonetheless, 
the  personnel  department  deploys  the  controversial 
computer  code  in  an  effort  to  root  out  rogue  cops 
(see  Trendlines,  Page  14). 

Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  Kay-Bee  Toy  Stores’  director  of  market 
research  approaches  his  chief  financial  officer  about 
spending  $10,000  for  an  innovative,  neural  network- 
based  forecasting  and  statistical  package.  The  soft¬ 
ware  will  put  traditional  statistical  techniques  in  the 
shade  and  reveal  a  hitherto  unknown  connection  be¬ 
tween  Kay-Bee’s  sales  and  rival  Toys  ’R’  Us  Inc. 

Organizations  everywhere  are  investigating,  in¬ 
vesting  in  and  deploying  a  truly  revolutionary  new 
breed  of  computer  software  based  on  neural  net¬ 
works.  Neural  nets  are  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  loosely  modeled  on  the  way  the  human 
brain  works,  processing  large  amounts  of  data  to 
“learn”  solutions  to  problems. 

Expensive  and  often  failed  AI  business  applications 
in  the  1980s  included  mostly  expert  systems,  computer 

models  that  attempt  to  re-create  an  expert’s  knowledge  in  a  codified  set  of  rules  and 
statements.  In  the  ’90s,  despite  AI’s  recently  tarnished  reputation,  neural  network- 
based  systems,  some  sold  in  shrink-wrapped  packages  for  surprisingly  little,  appear 
to  be  well  on  their  way  to  assuaging  corporate  aversion  to  artificial  intelligence. 


After  a  decade  of 
frustrated  hopes 
and  disappointments 
in  the  corporate  arena, 
artificial  intelligence 
is  on  the  way  up 
again,  thanks  to  the 
increasing  success  of 
neural  networks. 

As  evidence  of  neural 
nets’  power  continues 
to  emerge,  one  thing  is 
clear:  Strategically 
minded  CIOs  should 
be  paying  attention. 

BY  E.B.  BAATZ 
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“Neural  networks  are  a  dream 
come  true,”  says  Neal  M.  Gold¬ 
smith,  who  was  instrumental  in  de¬ 
ploying  American  Express  Co.  Inc.’s 
AI  systems  in  the  1980s  and  is  now 
president  of  Tribeca  Research  Inc.  in 
New  York.  Rule-based  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  the  famous  American 
Express  “authorizer’s  assistant,”  are 
giving  way  to  or  being  merged  with 
models  like  neural  networks,  also 
known  as  biologically  based  systems 
for  their  similarity  in  structure  to 
the  human  brain. 

Neural  nets  are  gaining  ascen¬ 
dancy  because  reports  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  particularly  in  financial  mar¬ 
kets,  have  begun  leaking  out  to  the 
world  at  large.  Furthermore,  “neu¬ 
ral  nets  are  quantitative,  numerical 
and  don’t  require  a  knowledge  en¬ 
gineer  to  extract  expert  informa¬ 
tion,”  says  Goldsmith. 

Because  expert  systems  require 
such  intensive  use  of  staff  time  to  ex¬ 
tract  and  code  human  expertise,  they 
are  “antithetical  to  the  culture  of  cor¬ 
porate  America,”  Goldsmith  explains. 
Neural  nets,  on  the  other  hand,  “fit 
right  in”  because  their  main  require¬ 
ment  is  just  large  amounts  of  data. 

So  what  exactly  is  a  neural 
network?  In  the  fullest 
sense,  it’s  a  computer 
architecture  (comprising 
software,  hardware  or 
both)  modeled  on  the  way 
the  human  brain  process¬ 
es  sensory  stimuli.  Most 
traditional  computer  programs  use 
statements  that  take  the  form,  “if 
this,  then  that.”  A  solution  is 
achieved  via  a  series  of  deductive 
steps,  with  given  instructions  execut¬ 
ed  one  at  a  time.  Neural  networks,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  inductive  pro¬ 
grams;  they  take  in  a  great  amount  of 
information  all  at  once  and  then  draw 
a  conclusion.  The  programmer  first 
gives  the  system  some  training  data 
with  known  conclusions.  That  helps 
the  program  learn  the  correct  solu¬ 
tions  by  example.  The  more  data  fed 
into  the  computer — which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  traditional  digital  com¬ 
puter — the  better  the  results. 

A  neural  net  involves  large  num¬ 


bers  of  sensing  and  processing  nodes 
that  continuously  interact  with  one 
another.  Between  each  pair  of  nodes 
sits  a  nonlinear  transfer  function,  such 
as  a  numerical  weight,  that  helps  de¬ 
termine  the  final  conclusion.  As  the 
neural  net  learns  through  the  input  of 
data,  the  weights  are  tweaked  for  a 
better  solution.  Ultimately,  the  net¬ 
work  learns  the  solution  itself. 

For  example,  information  on  pa¬ 
tients  admitted  to  a  hospital  emer¬ 
gency  room  might  include  age, 
weight,  sex,  temperature,  pulse  rate, 
location  and  severity  of  pain,  diet 
and  so  on.  This  data  is  the  input  to 


Adaptive  Solutions  Inc., 

Beaverton,  Ore.,  503  690-1236. 
Neural  network  software  and 
massively  parallel  hardware  for  such 
pattern  classification  applications  as 
weather,  handwriting,  speech  and 
stock  market  analysis. 

AI  Ware  Inc.,  Cleveland,  216  421- 
2380.  Unix-  and  Windows-based 
optimization  software,  including  neural 
networks,  fuzzy  logic,  genetic  algorithms 
and  expert  systems  for  the  chemical 
process  industry. 

California  Scientific  Software, 

Nevada  City,  Calif.,  916  478-9040. 
DOS-,  Macintosh-  and  Windows-based 
neural  network  software  for  financial 
forecasting  and  medical  research  like 
cancer  cell  analysis. 

Cheshire  Engineering  Corp., 

Pasadena,  Calif..  818  351-0209. 
Macintosh-  and  Windows-based  neural 
network  software  with  genetic 
algorithm  training  tools  for  use  in 
financial  forecasting  and  engineering 
applications. 

Cogito  Software  Inc.,  Pine  River, 
Minn.,  218  587-3120.  DOS-based 
neural  network  software  used  for 
research  in  academia  and  the  high-tech 
industry. 


the  neural  network.  The  output,  in 
the  case  of  the  net  application  devel¬ 
oped  by  Med-AI  for  Florida  Hospital, 
is  the  diagnosis. 

The  system  was  first  fed  data 
from  past  patients  along  with  doc¬ 
tors’  analyses  of  attack  severity.  As 
new  patient  data  is  entered  into  the 
system,  the  software  compares  the 
network  output  and  the  training  ex¬ 
ample  output,  making  changes  to  the 
weights  of  the  nonlinear  mathemati¬ 
cal  models  until  the  software  be¬ 
comes  more  likely  to  produce  the 
right  prediction  about  whether  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  having  a  life-threatening  heart 


HNC  Software  Inc.,  Mira  Mesa,  Calif., 
619  546-8877.  DOS-,  Windows-  and  Unix- 
based  neural  network  software,  hardware 
and  plug-in  boards  for  use  in  banking 
industry  applications  like  fraud  detection, 
property  appraisal  and  direct-mail  analysis. 

Nestor  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.,  401  331- 
9640.  DOS-  and  Windows-based  neural 
network  software  and  hardware  used  for 
imaging  applications  by  high-tech 
companies. 

NeuralWare  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  412  787- 
8222.  DOS-,  Windows-  and  Unix-based 
neural  network  software;  genetic  algorithm 
training  tool  for  neural  networks  in 
manufacturing  control  applications. 

Pavillion  Technologies  Inc.,  Austin, 
Texas,  512  250-3150.  Neural  network  and 
fuzzy  logic  software  for  use  in  paper, 
chemical  and  refining  industries. 

Right  Information  Systems  Inc., 

Newbuiy,  Mass.,  800  803-0933. 
Windows-based  neural  network  software 
for  mathematical-modeling  business 
applications. 

Ward  Systems  Group  Inc., 

Frederick,  Md.,  301  662-7950.  W  indows- 
based  neural  network  software  for 
prediction  and  optimization  applications  in 
many  different  industries.  —E.B.  Baatz 


Neural  Net  Capital 

Many  technology  vendors  are  working  with  neural  networks. 

The  following  list  is  a  sampling  of  those  in  the  market  and  is  not 
intended  to  be  comprehensive. 
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MOST  POPULAR. 


MOST  LIKELY  TO  SUCCEED. 


With  the  world’s  leading  multidimen¬ 
sional  data  analysis  tool,  everyone 
in  your  organization  can  succeed. 

Want  to  empower  managers  to  make  the 
decisions  that  drive  your  business  forward? 
Get  PowerPlay®  4.1. 

PowerPlay  is  designed  to  let  your  end  users  quickly 
and  powerfully  explore  corporate  data.  So  it  satisfies 
your  need  to  provide  decision  makers  with  a  manage¬ 
able,  easy-to-use  data  analysis  tool,  and  their  need  to 
understand  what  drives  the  business.  In  fact,  PowerPlay 
does  its  job  so  well,  it’s  today’s  multidimensional  data 
analysis/OLAP  tool  of  choice  for  over  100,000  decision 
makers  worldwide.  That’s  more  than  any  other  tool  - 
and  twice  the  seats  of  our  nearest  competitor. 

What  makes  PowerPlay  the  #1  OLAP  tool? 

On  its  own  or  with  an  OLAP  server,  PowerPlay  brings 
the  power  of  on-line  analytical  processing  (OLAP)  to 
the  PC  -  at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than  traditional 
EIS  systems.  And  since  it  requires  no  programming 
or  customization,  it’s  easy  to  deploy.  Whether  you’re 
supporting  one  or  1,000  users. 


Best  of  all,  PowerPlay  gives  your  end  users  exactly 
what  they’ve  been  asking  for:  a  powerful,  intuitive 
analysis  tool.  It  lets  them  rank  and  compare  data  and 
drill  down  through  multiple  dimensions  to  get  the 
answers  they  need. 

Call  for  our  free  Visual  Tour. 

You  can  see  PowerPlay  in  action  for  yourself  by  calling 
1-800-900-7200,  ext.  2075,  for  our  free  Visual  Tour. 
One  look  and  you’ll  know  instantly  why  PowerPlay  is 
the  most  popular  multidimensional  data  analysis  tool 
in  the  world.  And  a  remarkably  easy  way  to  put  your 
business  on  the  fast  track  to  success. 

PowerPlay  I  POWERPLAY  4.1  FREE  VISUAL  TOUR 
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attack,  a  mild  heart  attack  or  just  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  gas.  All  this  happens 
with  lightning  speed,  of  course,  so  pa¬ 
tients  are  not  kept  waiting. 

“Neural  network  statistical  models 
are  nonlinear,”  explains  Steve  Ep¬ 
stein,  co-founder  and  president  of 
Med-AI.  “When  you  assume  the 
world  is  linear,  as  most  traditional  sta¬ 
tistical  regression  analysis  does,  then 
you  assume  data  points  are  equidis¬ 
tant.”  So,  for  example,  in  a  medical  ap¬ 
plication,  patient  outcomes  might  be 
coded  as  “one,”  meaning  the  patient 
goes  home  standing  up,  “two,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  patient  goes  home  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair,  and  “three,”  meaning  death.  Im¬ 
plicit  in  that  coding  is  the  assumption 
that  going  from  one  to  two  is  just  as 
bad  as  going  from  two  to  three,  which 
of  course  is  not  the  case. 

In  such  an  application,  nonlinear 
statistics  yield  more  sophisticated 
and  more  accurate  predictions  than 
do  linear  analyses  because  they  al¬ 
low  for  varying  differences  between 
points.  Nonlinear  models  require 
much  more  computer  processing 
power,  but  with  that  power  now  on 
the  desktop,  biologically  based  com¬ 
puter  models  are  competing  with  and 
often  beating  structured  computer 
programs. 

That’s  not  widely  known,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  technology  is  not  something 
many  people  understand.  Also,  those 
CIOs  who  do  know  are  finding  the  sys¬ 
tems  so  strategic  that  they  aren’t  keen 
to  spread  the  word.  “Gannett,  Boise 
Cascade,  Thrifty,  Wal-Mart — they  are 
all  doing  it,”  says  Robert  Tipton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  technology  for  Chicago-based 
consultancy  Whittman-Hart  LR  “The 
people  who  are  using  neural  net  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  most  part  are  not  talking 
about  it,  but  they  are  having  some 
great  successes.” 

Despite  the  secrecy,  neural 
networks  are  nothing  new. 
The  technology  has  been 
kicking  around  for  40  years 
(as  has  the  controversy 
about  whether  machines 
can  ever  replicate  human 
intelligence),  having  taken 
off  in  the  1950s,  when  it  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  in  signal  processing  applications 


developed  for  the  military.  But  in  the 
’60s  and  70s,  the  field  suffered  from 
increasing  competition  for  research 
funding,  and  the  brainy  pioneers  of 
AI  duked  it  out  for  Department  of 
Defense  grants.  Proponents  of  sym¬ 
bolic,  rule-based  AI,  from  which 
knowledge  engineering  and  expert 
systems  emerged,  often  won  out  over 
their  rival’s  biologically  based  neural 
computing  models,  earning  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  research  dol¬ 
lars  and  media  atten¬ 
tion. 

Then,  in  the  ’80s,  rid¬ 
ing  a  rollercoaster  of 
hype  that  led  to  false  ex¬ 
pectations  and  frustrat¬ 
ed  venture  capitalists, 
the  phrase  “artificial  in¬ 
telligence”  took  a  nasty 
plunge  into  the  trash 
heap  of  cool  technolo¬ 
gies  that  went  no¬ 
where.  The  technology 
that  was  supposed  to 
transform  the  way  the 
world  worked  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  plain- 
vanilla  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  financial 
spreadsheet  applica¬ 
tions.  Corporate  Ameri¬ 
ca  had  better  things  to 
do  than  pursue  the 
dream  of  making  a  ma¬ 
chine  think  like  a  human. 

“At  one  time,  there  were  more  than 
400  companies  in  the  U.S.  [develop¬ 
ing]  in  artificial  intelligence,”  says 
Harvey  Newquist,  New  York-based 
author  of  The  Brain  Makers  (SAMS 
Publishing,  a  division  of  Prentice  Hall 
Computer  Publishing,  1994).  “Today  it 
is  less  than  half  that,  and  many  firms 
are  down  to  two  or  three  people.” 
Nevertheless,  advances  in  neural 
network  technology  have  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  the  number  of  applications 
in  use  is  growing. 

Indeed,  neural  networks  have  be¬ 
come  embedded  in  everyday  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  washing  machines  in 
Japan,  truck  brakes  on  U.S.  18- 
wheelers,  the  bomb  detector  at  JFK 
Airport  and  hydroelectric  plants  in 
Canada.  Semiconductor  companies 
are  developing  chips  that  will  turn 


conventional  computers  into  super¬ 
fast  neural  networks.  Intel  Corp.,  Hi¬ 
tachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  and  AT&T 
Bell  Laboratories,  as  well  as  lesser- 
known  companies,  have  all  developed 
neural  network  chips.  Computers 
that  can  read  handwriting,  recognize 
faces  and  perform  complex  factory¬ 
scheduling  chores — challenges  that 
have  beset  the  computer  industry  for 
decades — are  possible  because  of 
these  advances. 

Also,  as  the  power  of 
the  desktop  continues  to 
increase — along  with  the 
amount  of  data  corpora¬ 
tions  need  to  analyze  and 
understand — neural  net¬ 
work-based  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  have  gradually,  and 
often  quietly,  achieved  le¬ 
gitimacy  in  more  mun¬ 
dane  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  applications.  In  fact, 
the  CFO  is  often  the  first 
person  in  a  company  to 
explore  neural  nets  to 
solve  a  business  problem. 
“We  never  had  to  sell  our 
technology  to  Florida 
Hospital,  because  the 
CFO  of  the  Adventist 
Sunbelt  Corp.,  which 
owns  the  hospital,  had 
been  using  neural  nets  to 
manage  his  money,”  says 
Epstein.  Little  surprise, 
then,  that  financial  applications  are 
where  neural  networks  have  really 
caught  on.  Typically  investing  up  to  $3 
million  a  year,  almost  every  large  fi¬ 
nancial  business  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  is  experimenting  with 
these  tools,  according  to  Intertek 
Group,  a  Paris-based  research  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  studied  advanced  com¬ 
putational  methods  at  80  international 
banks. 

Using  neural  networks  to  catch 
credit  card  fraud  has  been  particularly 
popular.  HNC  Software  Inc.  in  San 
Diego  has  been  a  leader  in  selling 
neural  network  tools  to  banks  for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  loan  application  re¬ 
view  and  profitability  analysis.  “When 
a  credit  card  is  swiped  through  the 
card  reader  in  a  store,  most  likely  that 
transaction  is  being  fed  back  to  a  neu- 


“Compared  with 
a  human  brain 
that  has  100 
billion  neurons 
and  100 
trillion 
connections 
between 
them.. .a  PC  is 
the  equivalent 
of  a  housefly.” 

—Every'  Managers 
Guide  to  Information 
Technology,  by  Peter  G. 

W.  Keen  (Harvard 
Business  School  Press, 
1995) 
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ral  net  system,”  says  Patsy  Campbell, 
director  of  marketing  for  HNC.  By 
analyzing  the  type  of  transaction, 
amount  spent,  time  of  day  and  other 
data,  the  HNC  model  makes  a  fraud 
prediction  in  45  seconds  and  either 
denies  the  transaction  or  feeds  the 
predictive  score  to  a  human  analyst 
sitting  at  a  workstation,  who  makes 
the  final  decision. 

Neural  network  technology  has 
saved  member  companies  of  Mas¬ 
terCard  more  than  $50  million.  “We 
know  that  MasterCard  member 
firms  who  use  these  models  have 
lower  incidents  of  fraud  than  those 
that  don’t,”  says  Joel  Lisker,  senior 
vice  president  for  security  and  risk 
management  at  MasterCard  in  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.Y.  So  MasterCard  is  work¬ 
ing  with  researchers  at  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  to  use  neural 
networks  and  a  host  of  other  ad¬ 
vanced  computational  methods  like 
fuzzy  logic  and  genetic  algorithms  to 
build  an  even  more  advanced  model 
that  will  predict  the  fraud  potential 


at  the  merchant  level.  “All  the  neural 
network  activity  so  far  deals  with  da¬ 
ta  the  card  issuer  has  about  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  says  Lisker.  “But  the  issuer 
doesn’t  have  the  risk  analysis  at  the 
merchant  level  in  real-time.” 

Thanks  to  the  partnership  with 
Los  Alamos,  the  cost  of  developing 
the  new  fraud  model  was  less  than 
$1  million,  which  Lisker  calls  “the 
bargain  of  the  century.”  The  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  at  Los  Alamos  was 
another  factor  in  MasterCard’s  de¬ 
cision.  The  lab  has  been  developing 
biologically  based  modeling  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  to  detect  signs  of  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  find  anoma¬ 
lies  for  satellite  image  processing 
and  search  an  archival  database 
that  contains  large  volumes  of  data 
from  all  of  the  1,054  announced 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Unlike  now-common  fraud  detec¬ 
tion  applications,  most  new  leading- 
edge  financial  strategies  using  neu¬ 
ral  networks  remain  under  wraps, 


particularly  on  Wall  Street  and  in 
multinational  finance  departments. 
In  a  perhaps  mundane  example, 
HNC  Software  built  a  neural  net¬ 
work  model  to  predict  success  rates 
for  direct-mail  marketing  at  banks. 
The  $48,000  system  has  been  huge¬ 
ly  successful  for  individual  banks, 
but  getting  the  word  out  to  prospec¬ 
tive  users  has  not  been  easy.  “We 
had  one  bank  that  reduced  its  mail¬ 
ing  costs  by  50  percent,  increased  its 
response  rate  by  50  percent  and  in¬ 
creased  actual  sales  as  a  result  by  18 
percent,”  says  HNC’s  Campbell.  “Of 
course,  we  immediately  thought  this 
would  be  a  great  case  study  to  publi¬ 
cize.”  But  the  bank’s  officials  de¬ 
clined  to  allow  HNC  to  publish  their 
story.  “They  didn’t  want  other  banks 
in  their  region  to  find  out  about  the 
software,”  says  Campbell. 

Meanwhile,  neural  network  statis¬ 
tical  models  have  begun  to  invade  the 
corporate  forecasting  function,  al¬ 
though,  once  again,  most  companies 
are  reluctant  to  share  their  successes. 


Words  of  Wisdom 


Expert  Systems  are  one  example  of  Al-based  technology. 
They  are  highly  structured,  rule-based  computer  programs 
that  attempt  to  re-create  the  knowledge  of  human  experts  to 
perform  a  particular  function,  such  as  picking  stocks  or 
diagnosing  a  disease.  Expert  systems  are  built  by  knowledge 
engineers,  who  first  identify  the  heuristics,  or  unspoken  logic, 
behind  why  a  human  expert  does  a  task  in  a  particular  way; 
those  heuristics  then  form  the  rules  by  which  the  system 
operates.  Intelligent  help  desks  used  by  companies  like 
Nintendo  of  America  Inc.,  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and  Color 
Tile  &  Carpet  Inc.  all  depend  on  expert  systems. 

Fuzzy  Logic  is  a  form  of  logic  that  allows  for  the  partial 
membership  of  sets.  Instead  of  viewing  everything  as  black 
and  white,  it  allows  for  the  existence  of  shades  of  gray.  For 
example,  instead  of  describing  monetary  policy  merely  as 
three  discrete  variables  (“tighten,”  “loosen”  or  “neutral”),  a 
fuzzy  logic  system  can  assign  a  range  of  intermediate  values. 
That  makes  the  system  far  more  sensitive  to  changing 
circumstances  and  less  prone  to  sudden  swings  in  its 
conclusions. 

Neural  Networks,  otherwise  known  as  neurocomputers  or 
connectionist  computers,  are  an  example  of  Al-based 
systems.  While  traditional  architectures  follow  the  von 
Neumann  design,  which  includes  memory  to  store 


instructions  and  data  and  a  CPU  to  carry  out  the 
instructions,  neural  nets  use  an  architecture  similar  to  the 
design  of  the  human  brain.  In  neural  networks,  no 
knowledge  engineer  is  required,  just  speed  and  lots  of  data. 
Neural  network  programs  may  run  on  traditional  or 
massively  parallel  distributed  computers  and  “learn”  from 
examples  rather  than  following  explicit  programmed  rules. 
Statistical  packages  touted  as  neural  networks  are  programs 
that  run  nonlinear  models,  processing  lots  of  data  to  look  for 
patterns  and  relationships. 

Hybrid  Systems  incorporate  the  functionality  of  expert 
systems  and  the  flexibility  of  neural  nets  and  other  biological 
computer  models  to  accomplish  a  task.  These  systems  can 
incorporate  the  best  of  both  worlds:  neural  nets’  ability  to 
recognize  patterns  and  expert  systems’  decision-making 
capabilities. 

Genetic  Algorithms,  or  evolutionary  computing  models, 
employ  survival-of-the-fittest  methods  to  evolve  an 
algorithm  to  address  a  problem  or  to  “breed”  a  software 
solution.  Large-scale  applications  that  involve  poorly 
structured  problem  sets  or  require  global  search  on  a 
massive  scale  can  be  best  addressed  by  the  recombination 
(mixing  and  matching)  processes  of  genetic  algorithms. 

-E.B.  Baatz 
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Kay-Bee  Toys,  however,  is 
an  exception.  “I  wasn’t 
afraid  that  the  software  was 
doing  any  voodoo  magic,” 
says  Scott  Rogers,  Kay- 
Bee’s  director  of  market  re¬ 
search.  “The  gyrations  that 
the  software  goes  through 
to  pull  the  data  apart 
seemed  much  like  the  old 
statistical  packages  I  was 
using.”  But  when  faced 
with  a  project  to  analyze 
store  performance  based  on 
reams  of  data — everything 
from  store  ZIP  codes  to 
mall-vacancy  rates  to  shelf 
heights — the  neural  net¬ 
work  software  did  the  job 
quickly  and  found  at  least 
one  surprise  in  the  product 
line  that  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  had  not  picked  up  on. 

“We  found,  of  course, 
that  sales  by  product  line 
generally  did  better  the  far¬ 
ther  away  Toys  ’R’  Us  was 
from  the  Kay-Bee  store,” 
says  Rogers.  But  there  was  one  ex¬ 
ception:  a  product  line  that  actually 
did  better  the  closer  the  competition 
was.  Kay-Bee  had  also  hired  consul¬ 
tants  to  do  the  analysis  using  tradi¬ 
tional  statistical  packages,  and,  once 
they  knew  to  look  for  it,  they  con¬ 
firmed  the  anomaly.  Trusting  the  re¬ 
sults,  Rogers  went  back  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  particular  product  line 
under  study  was  one  that  Toys  ’R’  Us 
did  not  carry. 

Unlike  MUCH-ballyhooed  de¬ 
velopments  in  such  areas 
as  object-oriented  com¬ 
puting  and  client/server 
systems,  the  programs 
used  by  the  likes  of  Kay- 
Bee  and  Florida  Hospital 
are  a  radical  departure 
from  structured  computer  code.  In 
fact,  the  architecture  that  underlies 
neural  networks  is  antithetical  to  the 
entire  traditional  von  Neumann  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  modern  personal  com¬ 
puter,  which  includes  separate  compo¬ 
nents  for  data  processing  and  storage. 

“Neural  networks  are  not  binary, 
are  not  stable  and  are  not  syn¬ 


chronous.  In  other  words,  they  are 
nonlinear,  adaptive  and  asyn¬ 
chronous,”  says  Jeannette  Lawrence, 
the  Nevada  City,  Calif. -based  author 
of  Introduction  to  Neural  Networks 
(California  Scientific  Software,  1994). 
So  no  wonder  people  raised  on  tradi¬ 
tional  computers  have  trouble  com¬ 
prehending  the  concept.  “Anyone  ed¬ 
ucated  before  1980  has  problems,” 
says  Med-AI’s  Epstein.  With  many 
neural  net-based  software  programs 
now  being  written  to  run  on  regular 
PCs,  many  information  systems  ex¬ 
ecutives  may  not  recognize  the  dras¬ 
tic  changes  taking  place  under  their 
very  noses.  “Most  CIOs  come  up 
through  the  IS  ranks  and  are  not 
mathematical,  so  neural  networks  are 
intimidating,”  says  Whittman-Hart’s 
Tipton.  “Putting  one’s  future  in  the 
hands  of  a  computational  model  can 
be  scary.” 

Indeed,  neural  networks,  like 
many  complicated  technologies,  are 
beset  by  the  “black  box”  syndrome. 
That  is,  like  a  human  doctor’s  often 
intuitive,  sometimes  mysterious  di¬ 
agnosis  process,  neural  networks  ar¬ 
rive  at  conclusions  based  on  induc¬ 


tive  analysis  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  clear  path  to  follow 
to  understand  why.  That’s 
why  the  union  leaders  of 
Chicago’s  police  force,  for 
example,  objected  to  the 
department’s  use  of  a  neu¬ 
ral  net  system  to  pick  out 
which  cops  might  need 
counseling. 

In  fact,  the  black  box 
problem  combined  with  the 
blackened  reputation  that  AI 
acquired  in  the  1980s  has 
kept  some  software  devel¬ 
opers  from  labeling  their 
systems  as  neural  in  nature 
at  all.  “There  are  a  lot  of 
products  that  use  these 
techniques,  but  the  vendors 
don’t  tell  you,”  says  John 
Parkinson,  director  of  new 
technology  for  Ernst  & 
Young  LLP  in  Irving,  Texas. 

“There  is  nothing  mysti¬ 
cal  about  neural  networks,” 
maintains  Richard  Hoptroff, 
a  physicist  turned  software 
developer  who  created  business  fore¬ 
casting  software  based  on  neural  net¬ 
work  technology  for  his  London- 
based  company,  Right  Information 
Systems  Inc.  “Neural  nets  are  simply 
mathematical  modeling  tools  that  find 
patterns  in  data.”  So,  says  Hoptroff, 
he  prefers  to  call  his  4Thought  soft¬ 
ware  a  math  modeling  tool,  not  a  neu¬ 
ral  network. 

This  potential  stigma  can  make 
implementing  neural  networks  a 
challenge.  And  while  few  face  union 
ridicule  like  that  at  the  Chicago  Po¬ 
lice  Department,  selling  the  systems 
isn’t  easy.  Nevertheless,  for  compa¬ 
nies  willing  to  explore  the  technolo¬ 
gy,  the  payoffs  can  be  big.  Says 
Tipton,  “Neural  networks  can  deter¬ 
mine  relationships  between  things 
you  didn’t  even  know  existed  and 
will  reveal  hidden  truths  about  your 
business.”  BE! 


E.B.  Baatz  can  be  reached  at  ebaatz@ 
cio.com.  For  more  information  about 
neural  networks,  including  reviews  of 
some  of  the  most  approachable  books 
on  the  topic,  please  see  the  CIO  Web 
site  at  http://www.cio.com. 
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A  roundtable  of  IS  and  procurement  experts 
looks  at  the  changing  environment  for  IT 
purchasing  and  its  effect  on  the  CIO  role 
BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


Nr*  o  one  can  doubt  that  the  CIO’s  role  in  procur¬ 
ing  information  technology  and  services  is  more 
complex  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It’s  a  trend 
that  experts  expect  will  continue  in  years  to 
come.  Contract  provisions  proliferate.  Corporate 
software  standards  erode  as  increasingly  aggressive  vendors  set. 
prices  within  departmental  managers’  discretionary  spending 
range.  Globally  cultural  considerations  and  the  quality  of  vendor 
service  and  support  may  make  the  imposition  of  preferred-ven¬ 
dor  programs  problematic. 

In  seeking  to  provide  internal  customers  with  the  expertise 
only  the  IS  organization  can  offer,  CIOs  must  become  part  diplo¬ 
mat,  part  psychologist.  Checking  vendor  references  with  com¬ 
petitors,  sharing  risk  with  suppliers  and  providing  economic  in¬ 
centives  for  compliance  with  standards  are  among  the  ways  in 
which  CIOs  are  meeting  the  new  challenges. 

To  explore  these  issues,  CIO  assembled  a  panel  of  experts  for 
a  teleconference  to  discuss  technology  procurement  and  how 
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they  approach  it.  Present  at  the  virtual  roundtable  were 
Claude  Marais,  director  of  processing  services  and  plan¬ 
ning  in  information  services  at  Elf  Atochem  North  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Philadelphia;  Bart  Perkins,  formerly  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer  at  Dole  Food  Co.  in  Westlake 
Village,  Calif.;  Glenn  Gow,  managing  director  of  Crimson 
Consulting  Group  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.;  and  Chuck  South- 
worth,  senior  vice  president  of  information  services  and 
director  of  MIS  at  Ketchum  Communications  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


CIO:  When  you ’ve  gone  to  the  trouble  of  asking  competitors 
about  a  vendor’s  capabilities,  you  must  be  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  long-term  relationship  with  that 
vendor.  What  do  you  seek  in  such  a  relationship ? 

BART  PERKINS:  When  I  was  first  at  Dole,  software  was 
purchased  on  a  division-by-division  basis.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  did  was  to  establish  a  preferred-vendor  pro¬ 
gram.  My  objective  was  to  drive  down  costs  while  in¬ 
creasing  service.  I  believed  that  if  I  could  purchase  soft- 


“  Do  you  want  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  or 

spread  them  around  in  order  to  create  a  negotiating  position  two  or 
three  years  down  the  road?  If  you  lose  that  perspective  as  you 
standardize,  you  risk  being  hurt  later.  ”  -Claude  Marais 


CIO:  It’s  safe  to  say  that  the  CIO’s  role  in  technology  pro¬ 
curement  is  changing  as  quickly  as  the  technology  he  or  she 
manages.  What  specific  changes  do  you  see  taking  place 
and  how  do  you,  as  a  CIO,  address  them? 

CLAUDE  MARAIS:  The  entire  IS  function  itself  is  chang¬ 
ing.  CIOs  are  moving  away  from  being  developers  and 
implementers  of  systems  to  becoming  the  identifiers 
and  acquirers  of  technology.  In  this  environment,  they 
must  train  IS  directors,  managers  and  senior  analysts  to 
be  far  more  businesslike  in  the  way  they  deal  with  sup¬ 
pliers  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Also,  an  increasingly  complex  set  of  skills  is  required 
for  IT  procurement.  Two  years  ago,  20  to  25  elements 
had  to  be  included  in  the  software  contract.  Today,  we 
are  looking  at  between  80  and  90  different  elements. 

Finally,  technology  procurement  is  being  bench- 
marked  from  the  perspective  of  the  performance  of  the 
IS  organization  and  the  performance  of  the  vendors. 
CIOs  track  their  organizations’  performance  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  IS  organizations  and  their  vendors’  per¬ 
formance  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  vendors  serv¬ 
ing  their  competitors. 

CIO:  How  far  can  you  take  the  notion  of  comparing  notes 
with  other  companies  about  procurement  practices? 

CHUCK  SOUTHWORTH:  I’ve  found  it  possible  to  speak 
openly  with  many  CIOs  about  their  opinions  of  the  ven¬ 
dors  that  we  are  assessing.  We’ve  begun  to  build  a  net¬ 
work  of  people  who  will  talk  about  their  experiences  with 
vendors.  This  is  particularly  useful  when  we’re  assessing 
the  level  of  a  particular  skill  in  a  certain  geographic  re¬ 
gion,  which  is  hard  to  do  on  an  international  basis  without 
having  input  from  a  variety  of  people. 


ware  centrally — or  at  least  arrange  the  contract 
centrally — then  I  could  probably  get  a  better  rate  from 
many  of  the  vendors.  In  fact,  that  turned  out  to  be  true. 

Most  of  the  regions  automatically  fell  into  line.  In  cas¬ 
es  where  people  didn’t  comply,  I  would  simply  go  to  their 
bosses  and  say,  “I  can  buy  this  product  for  $48.  Why  are 
you  paying  $65  for  a  competing  product?”  Dole  now  has 
one  suite  of  office  products.  When  I  was  first  there,  it 
had  just  about  one  of  everything. 

Its  preferred-vendor  program  has  not  only  saved  the 
company  a  significant  amount  of  money,  but  it  has  also 
resulted  in  increased  service  from  its  preferred  vendors. 
Dole  has  cut  the  number  of  vendors  rather  dramatically 
and  anticipates  continuing  to  do  so.  It’s  able  to  give  more 
business  to  its  remaining  vendors  and  sees  them  as  true 
business  partners. 

MARAIS:  lam  sometimes  concerned  that  we  may  go  too 
far  in  standardizing  with  a  single  vendor,  which  makes  it 
very  hard  to  negotiate  with  that  vendor  because  you 
have  very  little  leverage.  Do  you  want  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket  or  spread  them  around  in  order  to 
create  a  negotiating  position  two  or  three  years  down 
the  road?  If  you  lose  that  perspective  as  you  standardize, 
you  risk  being  hurt  later. 

SOUTHWORTH:  A  preferred-vendor  contract  is  not  a 
lifetime  contract.  Some  vendors  will  move  resources  or 
even  change  the  way  they  negotiate,  depending  on  how 
much  of  an  opportunity  they  perceive  they  have.  If  they 
think  that  they’re  entrenched,  they’ll  behave  according¬ 
ly.  As  a  result,  we  evaluate  them  continuously. 

PERKINS:  One  trend  that  I  see — especially  in  global  or¬ 
ganizations — is  something  I  call  a  loose/tight  acquisition 
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GLENN  GOW:  I  believe  that  today’s 
CIO  has  to  be  an  astute  diplomat. 
The  CIO  has  two  masters  to  serve 
as  he  or  she  tries  to  balance  di¬ 
verse — and  sometimes  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive — demands.  It’s  becoming 
more  difficult  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  individual  divisions  or  de¬ 
partments  as  companies  go  global. 
At  the  same  time,  the  corporation  as 
a  whole  may  have  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  needs.  I  don’t  know  how 
CIOs  can  avoid  ill  will  in  some  parts 
of  the  organization  at  times. 


CLAUDE  MARAIS:  We  may  not  involve  everybody,  but  we  never  define  standards  in  a  vacuum. 


SOUTHWORTH:  It  is  more  a  matter 
of  psychology  than  technology.  The 
CIO’s  role  has  become  one  of  figur¬ 
ing  out  how  to  influence  people,  as 
opposed  to  directing  them  by  fiat. 

The  strategic  business  units  have 
their  own  issues  to  meet  in  order  to 
grow  the  business.  A  lot  of  time  has 
to  be  spent  talking  with  people  about 
where  their  business  is  going  and 
how  they  see  it  changing.  The  CIO  must  convince  them 
to  become  involved  in  making  technology  decisions. 

More  than  ever  before,  technology  assessments  need 
to  be  a  collaborative  affair.  Formerly,  IS  and  CIOs  were 
able  to  conduct  most  evaluations  and  procurements  by 
themselves.  Today,  we  look  for  much  more  involvement 
on  the  part  of  our  internal  customers.  We  have  created  a 
regional  MIS  council  consisting  of  the  top  MIS  person 
from  each  region  to  establish  standards.  Their  way  of  en¬ 
couraging  compliance  is  not  through  coercion  but 
through  economic  incentives. 

MARAIS:  At  Elf  Atochem  North  America,  IS  is  highly 
centralized.  Only  IS  buys  technology.  The  user  cannot 
individually  go  out  and  buy  it,  any  more  than  we  can  sign 
a  contract  without  sending  it  to  the  legal  department. 


CIO:  What  are  your  limitations  in  spreading  standards 
throughout  the  enterprise,  and  why  do  they  exist? 

PERKINS:  We’ve  had  to  recognize  some  of  the  realities 
of  working  in  so  many  different  countries.  For  example, 
one  of  our  hardware  standards  is  available  in  Latin 
America,  but  you  can’t  get  service  for  it.  Therefore,  it 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  buy  it  for  use  there.  Certain 
brands  of  PCs  are  not  available  in  Asia,  and  certain  soft¬ 
ware  is  not  available  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So  we 
establish  standards  and  then  grant  local  exceptions 
where  it  makes  sense. 

CIO:  But  what  you  ’re  saying  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  people  don  Y  want  to  give  up  their 
turf  and  their  business  relationships  to  adopt  the  standard. 


But  we  never  define  standards  in  a  vacuum.  We  may  not 
involve  everybody,  but  we  always  have  one  or  more  of 
our  user  groups  involved  in  defining  the  standards. 

PERKINS:  Dole  is  extremely  decentralized.  My  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  work  with  and  educate  both  MIS  and  the 
business  community  about  the  cost  of  technology  so  that 
they  will  see  that  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  to  buy  the  products 
we  recommend  through  the  corporate  program. 


strategy.  In  that  approach  to  procurement,  vendor  rela¬ 
tionships  and  contracts  are  established  and  maintained 
centrally,  but  the  actual  acquisition  process  occurs  in  the 
field  with  reports  back  to  corporate  on  a  periodic  basis, 
just  to  make  sure  that  the  local  unit  is  getting  everything 
called  for  under  the  contract. 


CIO:  The  old  model  of  the  CIO — someone  who  imposes 
standards  and  punishes  those  who  don  Y  adhere  to  them — 
seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet, 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  net¬ 
work  and  application  systems,  stan¬ 
dards  have  never  been  more  impor¬ 
tant.  How  do  you  go  about  establishing 
standards  without  making  enemies  all 
over  the  enterprise? 
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PERKINS:  There  are  still  people 
out  there  who  say,  “I’m  not  going 
to  migrate  from  my  particular 
piece  of  software.”  But  those  bat¬ 
tles  are  usually  down  at  a  local 
level  and  they’re  quite  unusual. 
Most  of  the  people  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  they’re  just  glad 
to  have  some  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  and  some  economic  help. 


CIO:  As  contract  negotiations  be¬ 
come  more  complex,  the  need  for 
rapid  response  to  a  changing  busi¬ 
ness  climate  is  becoming  more 
pressing.  How  has  your  procure¬ 
ment  process  been  affected? 


GLENN  GOW:  If  the  risk  is  shared,  both  parties  will  be  more  pleased  with  the  results. 


MARAIS:  We  have  found  that  we 
can  cut  the  lead  time  for  acquisi¬ 
tions  by  50  to  75  percent  by  in¬ 
volving  the  procurement  group 
much  earlier  in  the  process.  In 
some  cases,  we  reverse  the  whole 
process  and  start  negotiating  the 
contract,  either  simultaneously 
with  the  RFP  or  before  it.  We  use 
negotiations  as  a  discovery  tool — especially  when  we 
are  acquiring  services  such  as  outsourcing — to  define 
what  the  true  needs  are  and  how  the  users  and  the  IS 
people  will  manage  the  contractual  relationship. 

CIO:  Aside  from  being  more  complex,  do  you  see  other 
changes  in  the  process  of  contract  negotiation? 


GOW:  I  don’t  believe  that  either  party  should  take  all  the 
risks.  If  the  risk  is  shared,  both  parties  are  going  to  be 
more  pleased  with  the  results.  One  way  to  accomplish 
that  is  to  either  have  a  fixed-fee  approach— or  at  least 
put  a  cap  on  the  contract  price — and  provide  periodic 
milestone  reviews,  as  opposed  to  a  more  open-ended  or 
per-diem  approach. 


PERKINS:  One  change  I  see  is  a  shift  in  focus  from  price 
to  value;  that  is,  emphasizing  service  over  price.  We’re 
asking  our  vendors  to  provide  more  service,  and  as  a 
trade-off,  we  won’t  push  for  their  rock-bottom  price. 

MARAIS:  We  did  research  with  the  School  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Studies  at  Syracuse  University  on  information  tech¬ 
nology  procurement  and  asked  companies:  “Do  you  seek 
price  concessions  more  than  you  seek  price  reduc¬ 
tions?”  Interestingly,  the  majority  of  companies  tended 
to  lean  toward  seeking  price  concessions.  But  we  find 
that  the  higher  they  rank  in  their  performance  on  soft¬ 
ware  contracts,  the  more  they  tend  to  look  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  nonprice  terms  in  the  contract.  Companies  that 
are  doing  well  tend  to  look  at  price  less  than  companies 
that  are  not  doing  well. 

SOUTHWORTH:  We’re  looking  at  the  possibility  of  writ¬ 
ing  contracts  for  a  fixed  price  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
time  and  materials.  We  feel  that  it’s  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  organization  and  the  people  we’re  working  with  to 
establish  a  fixed  time  focus  and  a  definite  bottom  line  for 
the  project  or  purchase. 


MARAIS:  We  simply  put  the  profit  margins  of  our  ser¬ 
vice  providers  on  the  line  should  they  not  meet  the  cri¬ 
teria  that  we  establish  in  the  contract.  In  other  words, 
we  will  pay  a  good  profit,  but  if  the  vendor  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  on  an  ongoing  basis,  the  penalty  is  basically  a 
drop  in  the  vendor’s  profit  margin.  We  establish  that  with 
the  vendor  upfront  for  the  duration  of  the  contract. 

PERKINS:  We  create  a  pool  to  provide  incentives  to  the 
project  team,  both  internally  and  externally.  If  they  can 
beat  the  goals  that  are  in  the  business  case,  we  pass  back 
some  of  those  incentives  to  the  individuals  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  success.  We’re  trying  to  motivate  the 
project  team  to  be  as  creative  and  as  hardworking  as 
possible.  It’s  not  fair  to  do  that  for  the  external  people 
only.  You  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  internal  people  as  well,  so  you  look  at  them  es¬ 
sentially  as  one  project  team. 

SOUTHWORTH:  We  try  to  avoid  long-term  projects. 
While  we  understand  that  many  projects  can  take  more 
than  nine  months  or  so,  we  are  working  toward  having 
very  close  cutoff  dates  that  literally  prohibit  us  from  get- 
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we  Make  The  world  s  Best 
Mission-Critical  Software.  And  We 
Can  Prove  R  In  Just  Ten  Seconds. 


When  every  second  is  critical,  you  need  database  technology  you 
can  count  on.  Which  is  why  you’ll  find  CA-Openlngres"  on  board 
wherever  client/server  applications  need  to  be  mission-critical. 

Of  course,  it  doesn’t  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  figure  out  why 
After  all,  no  other  company  has  more  experience  in  mission-critical 
heterogeneous  computing  than  Computer  Associates.  On  the 
confidence  to  back  up  that  knowledge  with  technical  assistance 
available  24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  at  no  extra  charge* 


Put  all  that  behind  the  exceptionally  advanced  technology  of 
CA-Openlngres,  and  you’ve  got  a  global,  enterprise-wide  information 
management  system  that’s  simply  unsurpassed.  Which  explains 
why  it’s  used  by  over  9500  companies  worldwide. 

For  more  information  on  CA-Openlngres,  call  1-800-225-5224, 
Dept.  12101.  Because  with  the  right  ^ZOMPUTFB® 

database  technology,  there’s  no  telling  XiSSOCfATf 5 

how  far  your  business  can  go.  Software  superior  by  design. 


New  CA-Openlngres 

1995  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia.  NY  11788-7000.  All  products  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ‘Available  only  to  licensed  CA-Openlngres  users  who  are  both  on  active  maintenance  and  whose  accounts  are  current. 


There’s  a  data  warehouse  ad  in  the  magazines  — 
one  of  those  ads  with  the  big  comparison  charts  —  and 
it's  truly  misleading. 

So  why  is  the  company  running  this  ad  worried 
about  Informix?  Maybe  their  data  warehouse  solution  isn’t  what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be 
Maybe  they're  afraid  to  admit  that  their  database,  unlike  ours,  wasn't  architected  with 


Well,  we're  not  afraid  to  talk  about  our  database,  or  what  it  means  to  data 
warehousing.  Our  database  core  is  built  for  parallel  processing.  And  it’s  proven 
to  be  the  most  scalable  database  out  there  for  data  warehousing  as  well  as 
OLTP  applications.  Together  with  our  industry-leading  data  warehouse  partners, 
we  deliver  best-of-breed  solutions. 


ORACLE 


INFORMIX 


Read  the  quotes, 
the  charts,  the  third- 
party  surveys.  Then  call 

Pa 

us  at  1-800-688-1FMX,  - 
x78,  and  get  our  Data 
Warehouse  Literature  Kit, 
including  some  revealing 
information  from  the  Bloor  report 
But,  please,  get  the  whole  story. 


Data  Partitioning 


Promised  Q 


Partition  Level  Recovery 


Promised  Ql  '96 


Parallel  Update 


Promised  1996 


Parallel  Delete 


Promised  1996 


€>  1995  Informix  Software.  Inc.  The  following  is  a  worldwide  trademark  of  Informix 
Software,  Inc.,  or  its  subsidiaries,  registered  in  the  United  States  as  indicated  by  ®, 
and  in  numerous  other  countries  worldwide:  Informix  All  other  names  indicated  by 
®orm  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  Bloor 
Research  Group.  Parallel  Database  Technology;  An  Evaluation  and  Comparison  of 
Scalable  Systems  Published  1995 


■Bloor  Research,  Parallel  Database 


"It  is  not  clear  what  is  actually  going  on.  Oracle's  marketing  department  is 
claiming  capabilities,  and  talking  about  futures." 

—Bloor  Research.  Parallel  Database  Report,  10/95 
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ting  sucked  into  a  runaway  project.  When  we  have  one  of 
those  larger  projects,  we  have  a  “cutoff  meeting”  once  a 
month,  where  we  are  prepared  to  cut  the  legs  off  any 
major  project.  It  helps  to  keep  the  team  focused  and 
gives  them  the  incentive  to  get  the  work  done  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  frame. 

CIO:  How  is  the  role  of  the  vendor  changing  in  the  technol¬ 
ogy  acquisition  process? 

GOW:  One  of  the  trends  I  see  is  that  software  companies 
are  driving  for  market  share  very  early  in  the  adoption  of 
a  new  technology.  Their  initial  focus  is  on  satisfying  user 
demand  and  only  going  up  the  management  chain  when 
they  are  forced  to.  I  believe  this  trend  will  only  grow  and 
that  it  will  make  life  more  difficult  for  CIOs. 

Another  related  trend  is  that  vendors  are  giving  away 


where  certain  departments  believe  that  their  own  choice 
is  right  for  them.  They  can  continue  to  be  mavericks  and 
succeed  with  what  they’re  trying  to  accomplish,  even 
with  the  higher  costs  involved. 

SOUTHWORTH:  Many  IT  decisions  are  being  driven 
away  from  the  CIO’s  role  to  where  I  think  they  belong: 
at  the  client-user  side.  In  my  experience,  many  of  the 
goods  and  service  providers  are  coming  up  through  parts 
of  the  business  other  than  the  traditional  IS  group.  Our 
internal  customers  can  often  be  swayed  by  sales  and 
promotional  pitches  about  how  the  vendor  can  solve  a 
unique  problem  without  understanding  what  the  overall 
enterprise  is  trying  to  accomplish.  One  of  the  keys  is 
participating  in  and  not  trying  to  resist  the  decision¬ 
making  process. 

I  think  we  need  to  acknowledge  that  the  acquisition  of 


“Some  software  vendors  believe  that  all  they  need  is  to  get 

on  your  preferred-vendor  list  and  that  follow-up  is  not  going  to  be 
important.  Those  companies,  in  particular,  need  an  education.”  —Glenn  Gow 


software  in  order  to  encourage  adoption.  Internet  client 
software  such  as  Netscape  and  Eudora  is  an  example  of 
that,  but  it’s  not  the  only  one.  Several  things  are  driving 
that  change.  Software  distribution  costs  on  the  Internet 
are  virtually  nil.  Second  is  the  lowering  of  prices  for  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  to  the  point  where  purchase  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  made  at  a  lower  level.  Third  is  the  desire  of 
the  user  community,  and  not  only  the  vendors,  to  find 
any  way  they  can  around  an  edict  from  senior  manage¬ 
ment.  And  fourth,  as  Microsoft  has  shown,  vendors  can 
now  get  away  with  bundling. 

Fighting  these  trends  can  be  a  losing  battle.  Learning 
to  adapt  to  them  will  allow  CIOs  to  manage  the  process. 
CIOs  can  still  set  corporate  standards,  and  they  should 
as  long  as  they  do  so  in  concert  with  their  users  and  se¬ 
nior  management.  They  should  also  be  willing  to  change 
standards  as  users  change  the  requirements. 

CIO:  How  can  a  CIO  deal  with  noncompliance? 

GOW:  Since  there  will  always  be  a  minority  of  users  who 
don’t  like  the  corporate  standards  and  will  never  comply, 
the  CIO’s  role  is  to  make  those  users  understand  the 
cost  of  not  complying.  For  example,  certain  information 
has  to  be  accessible  to  the  organization  as  a  whole.  So 
any  division  or  department  that  doesn’t  want  to  use  the 
technology  chosen  as  the  standard  should  have  to  pay 
the  difference  to  make  that  information  accessible.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  should  pay  for  a  third  party  to  support  the 
nonstandard  solution.  This  may  not  be  a  bad  approach 


technology  is  more  collaborative  than  it’s  ever  been.  If 
you’re  someone  who  has  turf  to  protect,  then  you’ll  most 
likely  be  left  out  of  the  acquisition  process,  which  I  think 
is  bad  for  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

GOW:  I’m  quite  impressed  with  the  approaches  that 
each  of  you  has  discussed  in  working  with  your  various 
vendors.  The  thing  that  strikes  me,  looking  from  the 
vendor  side,  is  that  many  of  these  vendors  need  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  way  you  like  to  do  business.  I  believe  that  it’s 
up  to  each  organization  to  show  each  vendor  very  clear¬ 
ly  where  they’re  setting  the  bar  for  participation.  Some 
software  vendors  believe  that  all  they  need  is  to  get  on 
your  preferred-vendor  list  and  that  follow-up  is  not  going 
to  be  important.  Those  companies,  in  particular,  need  an 
education. 

PERKINS:  The  point  of  a  preferred- vendor  program  is  to 
give  enough  business  to  a  smaller  number  of  vendors  to 
make  us  important  to  them,  and  then  they’ll  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  us.  I  don’t  think  I  should  have  to  spend  the  time 
to  really  educate  the  vendors.  That’s  part  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  criteria.  Do  they  get  it  the  first  time  I  talk  about 
having  a  preferred-vendor  program,  a  mix  of  price  and 
service?  If  they  don’t  get  it  and  don’t  respond  pretty 
quickly,  then  we  go  on  to  the  next  guy.  BE! 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist  based  in  War¬ 
wick,  Mass.  She  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at  wmson@ 
equinox.shaysnet.com. 
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“In  skating  over  ^  ^e,oui 


-  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


In  today’s  whirlwind  business  world,  thinking  smart  isn't  enough.  You  have  to  think,  and  act,  fast.  Solve  the 
problem  on  hand  quickly,  and  you  can  safely  move  on  to  the  next  order  of  business.  Let  the  problem  linger,  and 
the  ice  could  melt. 

As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  management  consulting  firms,  we  draw  from  a  broad  range  of  world-class  skills, 
ideas  and  practices. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  you  to  act  fast  and  be  more  competitive. 

For  example,  working  as  a  team  with  AlliedSignal  Aerospace,  we  developed  a  new  purchasing  inspection 
system  using  client/server  technology.  We  were  up  and  running  three  months  ahead  of  schedule,  while  saving 
$300,000  in  development  costs. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  consulting  firm  that  gives  you  the  added  value  of  fast  response,  take  action  and  call 
Terry  Ozan  at  (212)773-5610. 


=U  Ernst  &  Young  llp 


respective  holders. 


1995  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc.  AMD  and  the  AMD  logo  are  registered 


trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc.  All  other  names  ar^property  of  their 


What  If  You’d  Only  Traded  For 
That  Willie  Mays  Rookie  Card? 

He  was  the  “Say  Hey”  Kid,  with  two  National  League  MVP  Awards.  An 

amazing  660  career  home  runs.  A  rookie  card  now  worth  thousands.  If  you’d 

only  known.  Well,  here’s  a  tip:  Advanced  Micro  Devices  is  a  leader  in  the 

booming  market  for  flash  memory.  With  its  ability  to  electrically  erase, 

reprogram  and  permanently  store  data,  flash  memory  is  a  key  technology 

for  products  such  as  cellular  phones,  printers  and  networks.  By  driving 

advanced  flash  technology  and  building  a  new  billion-dollar  fab,  we’re  making 

a  difference  to  our  customers  like  Motorola,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Cisco.  That 

type  of  commitment  makes  AMD  quite  a  promising  candidate  for  MVP. 

If  it’s  a  good  idea.  If  it  makes  a  difference.  Run  with  it. 

AM  D  Q 

Run  with  it. 

1-800-222-9323  I nternet:, http://www.amd. com 


BUYING  RIGHT 

Focus  on  IT  Purchasing 

CIO  MAGAZINE’S 

1995  READERS’ 
CHOICE  AWARDS 

What  are  you  buying?  Our  research  group  surveyed  readers  and 
came  up  with  a  list  of  leading  technology  vendors  and  products 
in  six  software  and  hardware  categories. 


T  magazine’s  third  annual  Readers’ 

I  111  Choice  Awards  survey  set 
VdXVy  out  to  learn  which  particu¬ 
lar  brands  of  technology  you’ve  been 
spending  your  money  on.  Not  surprising¬ 
ly,  our  survey  turned  up  rosters  of  house¬ 
hold  names. 

Last  summer,  IDG  Research  Services  (a 
sister  company  of  CIO  Communications) 
polled  random  cuts  of  the  CIO  subscriber  list 
to  find  out  which  vendors  our  readers  put  at  the 
head  of  the  class  in  each  of  six  technology  categories: 
PC/workstation  hardware,  Internet  products  and  ser¬ 


vices,  Macintosh  software,  OS/2-based  soft¬ 
ware,  Windows-based  software  and  Unix- 
based  software. 

For  each  of  the  six  technology  cate¬ 
gories,  respondents  were  asked  to  associ¬ 
ate  particular  brand  names  with  relevant 
positive  performance  attributes.  In  each 
category,  1,500  surveys  were  mailed.  Re¬ 
sponse  rates  ranged  from  25.4  percent  (for 
Unix  users)  on  the  low  end  to  36  percent  (for 
Windows  users)  on  the  high  end.  In  the  following 
pages,  we  present  the  tabulations  in  six  charts.  Here, 
then,  is  what  you’re  buying: 


PC/Workstation  Award  Winners 


Brand 

Awareness 

Consider 
for  Purchase 

Best  Price/ 
Performance 

Leadership 
in  Technology 

Best  Return 
on  Investment 

Best 

Quality 

Best  Service 
and  Support 

486  Desktop 

PCs 

TIE:  Compaq 
&  IBM 

Compaq 

Dell  Computer 

Compaq 

Compaq 

Compaq 

TIE:  Compaq 
&  IBM 

Pentium/Power 
Desktop  PCs 

Compaq 

Compaq 

TIE:  Compaq 
&  Dell  Computer 

Compaq 

Compaq 

Compaq 

Compaq 

Non-RISC 

Workstations 

HP 

: k 

HP 

HP 

HP 

HP 

HP 

RISC-Spare 

Workstations 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun 

RISC-MIPS 

Workstations 

DEC 

★ 

DEC 

DEC 

DEC 

DEC 

DEC 

Other  RISC 
Workstations 

IBM 

IBM 

IBM 

IBM 

IBM 

IBM 

IBM 

Notebook  PCs 

IBM 

TIE:  Compaq 
&  IBM 

Dell 

Computer 

IBM 

Compaq 

IBM 

IBM 

*  Respondent  base  too  low  to  validate  winner 
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Internet  Products/Services  Award  Winners 


Brand 

Awareness 

Consider 
for  Purchase 

Ease 
of  Use 

Best  Service 
and  Support 

Best 

Features 

Most  Innovative 
Company/Product 

Preferred 

Business  Partner 

Web  Browsers 

Netscape 

Netscape 

Netscape 

Netscape 

Netscape 

Netscape 

Netscape 

Internet  Access / 
Service  Provider 

CompuServe 

CompuServe 

America 

Online 

TIE:  America  Online 
&  CompuServe 

TIE:  America  Online 
&  CompuServe 

America 

Online 

America 

Online 

Firewalls 

Cisco  Systems 
Cisco  2514 

k 

Cisco  Systems 
Cisco  2514 

Cisco  Systems 

Cisco  2514 

Cisco  Systems 

Cisco  2514 

Cisco  Systems 
Cisco  2514 

Cisco  Systems 
Cisco  2514 

Macintosh-Platform  Award  Winners 


Brand 

Awareness 

Consider 
for  Purchase 

Ease 
of  Use 

Best  Service 
and  Support 

Best 

Features 

Best 

Documentation 

Preferred 
Business  Partner 

DBMS 

MS**  FoxPro 

Oracle 

Claris 

FileMaker  Pro 

Oracle 

Oracle 

Oracle 

MS  FoxPro 

Spreadsheet 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

Word  Processing 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

Desktop 

Publishing 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Graphics:  Draw 
and  Illustration 

Adobe 

Illustrator 

Adobe 

Illustrator 

ClarisDraw 

Adobe 

Illustrator 

Adobe 

Illustrator 

Adobe 

Illustrator 

Adobe 

Illustrator 

Presentation 

Graphics 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

CASE 

Powersoft 

PowerBuilder 

Powersoft 

PowerBuilder 

Powersoft 

PowerBuilder 

Powersoft 

PowerBuilder 

Powersoft 

PowerBuilder 

Powersoft 

PowerBuilder 

Powersoft 

PowerBuilder 

0S/2-Platform  Award  Winners 


Brand 

Awareness 

Consider 
for  Purchase 

Ease 
of  Use 

Best  Service 
and  Support 

Best 

Features 

Best 

Documentation 

Preferred 

Business  Partner 

IBM  DB2/2 

Oracle  7+ 

Borland 

TIE:  IBM  DB2/2 

Oracle  7 

Oracle  7 

TIE:  IBM  DB2/2 

Paradox 

Oracle  7 

&  Oracle  7 

Lotus  1-2-3 

MS**  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

Corel  Ventura 

k 

Corel  Ventura 

Corel  Ventura 

Corel  Ventura 

Corel  Ventura 

Corel  Ventura 

Publisher 

Publisher 

Publisher 

Publisher 

Publisher 

Publisher 

CorelDRAW! 

Lotus 

TIE:  CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

Lotus 

Freelance 

&  Lotus  Freelance 

Freelance 

Oracle  CASE 

Oracle  CASE 

Oracle  CASE 

Oracle  CASE 

Oracle  CASE 

Oracle  CASE 

Oracle  CASE 

Spreadsheet 

Word  Processing 

Desktop 

Publishing 

Graphics 

CASE 


’Respondent  base  too  low  to  validate  winner  ’’Microsoft  +Oracle  7  Workgroup  Server 
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Windows-Platform  Award  Winners 


Brand 

Awareness 

Consider 
for  Purchase 

Ease 
of  Use 

Best  Service 
and  Support 

Best 

Features 

Best 

Documentation 

Preferred 
Business  Partner 

DBMS 

MS**  Access 

MS  Access 

MS  Access 

MS  Access 

MS  Access 

MS  Access 

MS  Access 

Spreadsheet 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

MS  Excel 

Word  Processing 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

Desktop 

Publishing 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

MS 

Publisher 

MS 

Publisher 

MS 

Publisher 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Adobe 

PageMaker 

Graphics:  Draw 
and  Illustration 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

Presentation 

Graphics 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

MS  PowerPoint 

CASE 

Andersen 

Consulting 

Foundation 

* 

Intersolv 

Excelerator 

TIE:  Andersen 

Cons.  &  Intersolv 

TIE:  Andersen 

Cons.  &  Intersolv 

TIE:  Andersen 

Cons.  &  Intersolv 

Texas 

Instruments 
Composer  by  IEF 

Software  Suites 

MS  Office 

MS  Office 

MS  Office 

MS  Office 

MS  Office 

MS  Office 

MS  Office 

Unix-Platform  Award  Winners 


Brand 

Awareness 

Consider 
for  Purchase 

Ease 
of  Use 

Best  Service 
and  Support 

Best 

Features 

Best 

Documentation 

Preferred 
Business  Partner 

DBMS 

Oracle 

Oracle 

Borland  dBase 

Oracle 

Oracle 

Oracle 

Oracle 

Spreadsheet 

Lotus  1-2-3 

•k 

Lotus  1-2-3 

Lotus  1-2-3 

Lotus  1-2-3 

Lotus  1-2-3 

Lotus  1-2-3 

Word  Processing 

MS**  Word 

k 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

MS  Word 

Desktop 

Publishing 

Adobe 

FrameMaker 

k 

FrameMaker 

FrameMaker 

FrameMaker 

FrameMaker 

FrameMaker 

Graphics 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

CorelDRAW! 

TIE:  CorelDRAW! 

&  Lotus  Freelance 

CorelDRAW! 

CASE 

Oracle 

CASE 

Oracle 

Designer/2000 

Oracle 

Designer/2000 

IBM 

AIX  CASE 

TIE:  Oracle  CASE 
&  Designer/2000 

IBM 

AIX  CASE 

Oracle 

CASE 

Security 

Computer  Assoc. 
CA-UNICENTER 

* 

Computer  Assoc. 
CA-UNICENTER 

Computer  Assoc. 
CA-UNICENTER 

Computer  Assoc. 
CA-UNICENTER 

Computer  Assoc. 
CA-UNICENTER 

Computer  Assoc. 
CA-UNICENTER 

*Respondent  base  too  low  to  validate  winner  **Microsoft 
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Paintbrush  -  STY.BMP 


File  Edit  View  Jext 
Options  Help 


Stylistic  500 


Intel486  ™  DX2  at  50MHz 
2.6  lbs. 

Lithium  Ion  Batteries 
High  Quality  Display 


I  Pen  Palette®^!  Program 
onager 


Stylistic  500 


Paintbrush  -WORD.BMP 


Put  the  whole  world 
in  your  hands. 


COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  MICROELECTRONICS 


©  1994  Fujitsu,  all  rights  reserved.  All  brand  names  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 


rh  “ 


Our  new  Stylistic  500™  pen- 
based  mobile  computer  does 
precisely  that.  At  just  2.6  lbs 
and  smaller  than  a  clipboard,  it's 
built  for  maximum  portability. 
Yet  it's  powered  by  an  Intel486™ 
DX2-50  microprocessor,  making  it 
the  world's  most  powerful  tablet 
PC.  Giving  your  workers  true 
workstation  computing  power 
where  they  need  it  most.  In  the 
palm  of  their  hands. 

With  its  super  light  weight, 
blazing  speed  and  industry-standard 
architecture,  the  Stylistic  500 
empowers  your  mobile  workers, 


enabling  them  to  instantly  per¬ 
form  complex,  multiple  tasks  from 
data  collection  to  CAD/CAM,  in  a 
Windows®  environment.  And  its 
dramatically  sharp  8"  transmissive 
backlit  LCD  helps  them  make 
better,  more  timely  decisions  on- 
the-spot.  Greatly  increasing  the 
productivity  of  your  entire  mobile 
work  force. 

Equally  important,  the  Stylistic 
500  is  the  only  tablet  PC  powered 

FUJITSU 


by  standard,  off-the-shelf  Lithium- 
Ion  batteries  and  supports  all  the 
most  popular  operating  systems 
including  MS-DOS  6.2™  and  Windows 
for  Pen  Computing™  Plus  it's  backed 
by  a  full  three-year  warranty  and 
the  resources  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  computer  companies. 

So  if  you'd  like  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  your  upwardly 
mobile  organization,  call  and 
ask  for  more  information  on  the 
Stylistic  500.  You'll  quickly  see 
how  it  wins  the  mobile  computing 
wars.  Hands  down. 

1-800-831-3183 


EUROPEAN  SPOTLIGHT:  SWIFT 
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KAILASH  KHANNA’s  130-country, 
24-hour  network  must  satisfy  the 
low-tolerance  banking  community. 
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The  Society  for  Worldwide  Interbank  Financial 
Telecommunication  is  a  customer-owned 
organization  whojsp  charter  is  to  whisk  financial 
transactionj^ardund  the  globe — at  any  hour,  error- 
free.  Ite^customers  want  flawless  service,  but  in 
their  capacity  as  owners,  they  also  have  an  eye  on 
/  the  bottom  line.  It’s  the  IS  dilemma  in  spades. 


IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


Society  for  Worldwide  Interbank 


Financial  Telecommunication 
(SWIFT),  Brussels,  Belgium 

Business:  Financial  network  messaging  service 
provider  for  global  banking  community 
Revenues:  $375  million  (U.S.) 

Personnel:  1.331:  877  in  information  tech¬ 
nology.  support  and  operations 
Users:  5.337  financial  institutions  and  branches 
Competition:  Private  internal  bank  networks, 
potential  rival  offerings  from  telecommuni¬ 
cations  companies 


Though  neutral  geneva  hosts  its  share  of  global 

political  organizations  and  gatherings,  many  multinational  busi¬ 
nesses  gravitate  toward  Brussels — a  sort  of  international  trading 
post  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Continent.  The  Belgian  capital  culti¬ 
vates  an  international  image,  with  chic  shopping  boulevards  reminiscent 
of  New  York’s  5th  Avenue,  ancient  city  squares  resembling  the  plazas  of 
Paris  and  imposing  business  towers  that  aspire  to  Frankfurt.  The  locale 
seems  fitting  for  the  Society  for  Worldwide  Interbank  Financial  Telecom¬ 
munication  (SWIFT),  a  22-year-old  organization  whose  owners  hail  from 
130  countries  and  demand  24-hour-a-day,  error-free  information  ser¬ 
vices. 
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SWIFT  built  its  headquarters  in  a 
forested  region  of  19th  century  no- 
bledom  on  Brussels’  southern  flank. 
The  marble-columned,  skylighted 
office  park  would  knock  the  socks  off 
anyone’s  clients,  but  for  SWIFT,  it’s 
also  a  source  of  chagrin.  Since  the 
cooperative’s  customers  are  also  its 
owners  and  directors,  such  lavish 
digs  can  raise  disapproving  eye¬ 
brows  as  well  as  inspire  confidence. 

This  paradox  is  an  issue  for  any 
firm  owned  by  its  customers.  For 
SWIFT,  which  provides  electronic 
transmission  of  international  finan¬ 
cial  transactions,  it  doesn’t  help  that 
its  owners  are  bankers  who  likely 


:: 


Sam 


igWMMPMP 


■  Anticipate  future  needs  without  getting  ahead 
of  conservative  owners  and  customers 

■  Implement  and  support  customer  sites  and 
installations  in  130  countries  around  the  work 

■  Enhance  performance  of  core  service  and  add 
services  while  curtailing  costs  and  rebating  rev¬ 
enues  to  customers 


have  the  bottom  line  stitched  on 
their  sleeves.  The  organization’s  IS 
group  must  walk  a  fine 
line  between  cost  con¬ 
trol  and  pushing  the  en¬ 
velope  on  information 
technology  and  services 
for  its  2,795  bank  owner- 
customers  (it  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  2,300  non-owner 
customers  that  are  pri¬ 
marily  securities  firms). 

SWIFT  was  born 
when  some  240  of  these 
banks  got  together  to 
create  a  standardized 
electronic  method  of 
transferring  funds  across  borders. 
The  previous  manual  and  propri¬ 
etary  systems  had  proved  unwork¬ 
able  as  volume  increased.  With  the 
SWIFT  network,  a  bank  in  Singa¬ 
pore  can  electronically  swap  cus¬ 
tomer  and  interbank  funds,  clear 
checks,  share  balance  information  or 
trade  securities  with  an  institution  in 
New  York.  Today  the  low-tolerance 
network  transmits  2.7  million  mes¬ 
sages  and  over  $2  trillion  in  funds 


The  international  business  nexus  of  Brussels 
is  a  fitting  location  for  SWIFT,  a  22-year-old 
organization. 

daily — a  logistical  strain  if  there  ev¬ 
er  was  one. 

For  all  the  pressure  the  job  might 
entail,  it’s  not  surprising  that 
SWIFT’s  head  of  technology,  opera¬ 
tions  and  support  sports  a  crop  of 
shockingly  silver  hair.  But  Kailash  C. 
Khanna’s  subliminally  soft  voice  be¬ 


speaks  a  calm  demeanor  that  has 
served  the  transplanted  American 
well  since  he  joined  as  IS  chief  in 
1993  (SWIFT  recently  added  opera¬ 
tions  and  support  oversight  to  his  IS 
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I.S.  STRATEGIES 


■  Streamline  network  recovery  procedures  to 
improve  customer  service 

■  Eliminate  functional  barriers  within  IT. 
support  and  operations  organization  to  present  a 
seamless  interface  and  uniform  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers 

■  Build  on  core  competencies  that  facilitate 
global  network  management  and  support 


count  its  fees;  it  returned  $27  million 
of  its  $375  million  (U.S.)  revenues  to 
its  owner-customers  in  1994. 

SWIFT’s  IT  approach  is  profound¬ 
ly  shaped  by  these  conditions.  “We 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  get  ahead  of 
where  the  banks  want  to  be  techno¬ 
logically,  but  we  want  to  be  a  player 
in  their  thinking  and  become  more 
of  a  strategic  asset,”  says  CEO 
Leonard  Schrank.  “SWIFT  used  to 
go  up  the  mountain  and  come  down 
with  a  plan.  Now  we  listen  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  engineer  it.”  For  example, 
recently  a  dozen  bankers  met  with 
the  organization’s  IS  people  to  map 
out  a  strategy  for  a  new  payments 
service,  something  that  wouldn’t 
have  happened  in  the  past. 


duties).  An  IS  veteran  of  American 
Express  and  the  CIT  Group  of  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Hanover  Bank,  Khanna 
notes  some  significant  differences  in 
his  challenges  at  the  society.  At  the 
American  companies,  many  of  the 
corporate-level  systems  he  managed 
ran  as  utilities  for  a  captive  set  of 
users  and  divisions.  At  SWIFT,  he 
says,  “your  existence  depends  on 
members  being  happy  and  satisfied, 
and  you  have  to  show  cost  justifica¬ 
tion  every  day.”  He  adds  that  today, 
with  the  threat  of  outsourcing,  this 
situation  is  no  longer  peculiar  to  cus¬ 
tomer-owned  firms. 

The  other  major  difference  for 
Khanna  is  SWIFT’s  relative  paucity  of 
riches.  While  AmEx  spent  $1  billion 
annually  on  technology  during  his 
time  there,  SWIFT’s  IT  budget  in 
1994  was  $177  million  (still  56  per¬ 
cent  of  the  technology-dependent 
firm’s  total  operating  expense). 
Rather  than  pour  all  its  money  into  IT, 
the  cooperative’s  policy  is  to  rebate 
excess  operating  revenue  and  dis¬ 


IS  strayed  beyond  the  business 
objectives  in  1993  when  it  looked 
into  replacing  its  core  network 
system — a  Unisys  A-series  main¬ 
frame  system  composed  of  2  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  code  written  in  Algol — 
with  a  client/server  system.  The 
ill-conceived  scheme  didn’t  fully  fo¬ 
cus  on  possible  performance  gaps  or 
risks  involved.  “I  saw  prototypes 
that  would  not  have  handled  current 
volumes,”  Schrank  recalls. 

“Client/server  wasn’t  ready  in 
1993,”  agrees  Khanna,  who  aborted 
the  project.  The  existing  mainframe 
architecture  was  sound  and  scale- 
able,  “so  I  did  not  see  any  merit  in 
redoing  the  application  for  client/ 
server.”  Similarly,  Khanna  is  not  get¬ 
ting  caught  up  in  the  rush  to  ATM. 
T-l  bandwidths  are  sufficient  for 
SWIFT’s  average  message  size. 

Khanna’s  staff  instead  is  focusing 
on  service  gaps  that  might  be  tolera¬ 
ble  for  others’  customer  bases  but 
are  insufferable  to  the  banking  and 


securities  community.  For  instance, 
customers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
18-minute  recovery  time  for  net¬ 
work  disconnects  caused  by  failures 
in  the  organization’s  12  regional  pro¬ 
cessors.  Also,  every  failure  would 
expose  a  packet  of  10  interbank 
messages  to  duplication  because  the 
integrity  level  was  set  at  a  unit  of  10. 
“If  the  computer  failed,  we  lost  track 
of  those  10,  requiring  a  lot  of  manual 
labor  as  members  re-sent  the  10 
messages  that  might  have  been  lost 
and  then  searched  the  system  for 
any  duplicates,”  Khanna  says. 

By  changing  over  to  a  hot  comput¬ 
er  standby  and  implementing  faster 
customer  connection  procedures, 
SWIFT  was  able  to  cut  integrity  lev¬ 
els  to  a  unit  of  one  and  shorten  pro- 

“C 

OWIFT  is  engaged  in  a 
quality  improvement 
process  to  shorten  com¬ 
munication  paths  and 
allow  for  faster, 
cross-functional 
problem  solving 
within  ISO.” 

—Kailash  Khanna 


cessor  recovery  time  from  18  min¬ 
utes  to  four.  Disaster  recovery, 
where  a  whole  regional  site  is  affect¬ 
ed,  was  cut  from  eight  hours  to  75 
minutes  by  replacing  the  batch-ori¬ 
ented  synchronization  of  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  two  operating  centers  in 
The  Netherlands  and  Virginia  with  a 
real-time  update  process.  Khanna 
expects  to  trim  this  to  a  half-hour 
next  year  by  maintaining  the  data¬ 
bases  of  the  two  centers  in  synch 
and  by  implementing  parallel  rather 
than  sequential  processes. 

Another  problem  Khanna  is  ad¬ 
dressing  is  the  lack  of  a  seamless  in¬ 
terface  for  customers.  Today,  for  the 
most  part,  customers  see  a  function- 
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SWIFT’s  palatial  headquarters  can  be  a  source 
of  chagrin. 


ally  separate  IT,  support  and  opera¬ 
tions  (ISO)  organization,  where  prob¬ 
lems  are  passed  on  from  product 
management  to  system  planning  to 
testing  and  so  on.  “We  don’t  have  a 
holistic  set  of  individuals  involved  in 
any  particular  service,”  Khanna  says. 
“They’re  sitting  embedded  in  their 
own  different  functional  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

To  create  a  more  seamless  entity, 
SWIFT  is  engaged  in  a  quality  im¬ 
provement  process  to  shorten  com¬ 
munication  paths  and  allow  for 
faster,  cross-functional  problem  solv¬ 
ing  within  ISO.  Regardless  of  which 
door  customers  use  to  enter  SWIFT, 
they’ll  be  taken  care  of,  Khanna 
says.  No  one  will  hear,  “I  don’t  do 
this;  go  to  somebody  else.”  For  a 
customer  like  Barclays  Bank  PLC, 
which  has  multiple  sites  connected 
to  SWIFT  across  several  geographic 
regions,  a  holistic  ISO  attitude  will 
help  ensure  that  all  its  sites  get  the 
level  of  service  for  which  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  contracted. 

Working  with  a  worldwide 
customer  base  can  be  a 
logistical  nightmare  for 
some  companies;  SWIFT 
considers  it  a  core  compe¬ 
tency  that  it  continually  hones. 
Adding  a  branch  or  bank  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  country  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  Without  disrupting  banks’ 
existing  traffic,  SWIFT  can  add  a 
new  branch  to  its  Northern  Telecom 
X.25  network  in  three  months.  The 
process  is  akin  to  initiating  new  e- 
mail  boxes.  SWIFT  processes  the 
bank’s  personnel  and  address  direc¬ 
tory,  examines  expected  traffic  to 


choose  the  most  appropriate  inter¬ 
face  and  works  with  bank  telecom 
staff  to  make  the  connections.  The 
total  time  for  bringing  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  online  was  shortened  from  18 
months  by  implementing  the  direc¬ 
tory,  interface  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  components  (along  with  the 
legal  issues)  in  parallel  rather  than 
sequentially.  SAP  R/3  software  has 
also  helped  streamline  the  cus¬ 
tomer-order  and  system-procure¬ 
ment  part  of  the  process. 

To  enter  new  countries,  SWIFT 
must  run  a  more  challenging  gaunt¬ 
let  of  negotiations  with  PTTs,  the 
banking  community  and  government 
parties  such  as  ministries  of  finance 
and  telecommunications.  A  team 
from  Khanna’s  network  operations 
staff,  seasoned  in  negotiations  and 
relationship  building,  handles  these 
assignments. 

Even  with  an  experienced  team,  it 
can  take  one  to  two  years  to  gain  the 
necessary  permission  for  SWIFT  to 
enter  a  country  for  the  first  time. 
Once  the  green  light  is  given,  the  next 
stage  is  to  establish  local  network  ac¬ 
cess  points.  Contract  workers  set  up 
unmanned  telecom  switch  stations  in 
most  countries.  In  countries  where 
political  unrest  is  a  factor,  SWIFT  opts 
for  a  network  feed  originating  from 
a  less  volatile  bordering  nation. 

Companies  that  blanch  at  managing 
an  average  buildingwide  networked 
environment  would  be  appalled  at 
SWIFT’s  worldwide  challenge.  The 
Dutch  and  American  centers  monitor 
network  traffic  around  the  globe.  A 
proprietary  expert  system  diagnoses 


problems  and  suggests  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  to  network  operators.  SWIFT  is 
introducing  off-the-shelf  network 
management  packages  as  they  be¬ 
come  available,  hoping  to  replace  its 
in-house,  proprietary  systems  and 
thereby  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

Support  for  this  global  user  com¬ 
munity  is  apportioned  over  three 
telephone  centers  staffed  around  the 


clock  by  people  speaking  six  to  eight 
languages.  While  most  support  is 
handled  by  phone,  SWIFT  has  locat¬ 
ed  some  full-time  staff  in  hotbeds  of 
global  finance  such  as  Wall  Street. 
Support  staff  travel  to  install  net¬ 
work  and  interface  software  at  cus¬ 
tomer  banks,  though  this  role  is  now 
being  considered  for  outsourcing, 
Khanna  says.  Already,  in  distant 
countries  like  Korea,  Japan  and  In¬ 
dia,  SWIFT  uses  licensed  agents. 
Major  upgrades,  reconfigurations 
and  recovery  tests  are  allotted  to 
four  hours  of  scheduled  downtime 
on  alternate  weekends. 

We  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  get  ahead  of  where  the 
banks  want  to  be  techno¬ 
logically,  but  we  want  to  be 
a  player  in  their  thinking 
and  become  more  of  a 
strategic  asset.” 

—Leonard  Schrank 


Ultimately,  Khanna  and  the  ISO 
group’s  performance  is  measured 
not  by  the  latest  technology  innova¬ 
tion  but  by  how  many  messages 
were  successfully  transmitted  by  a 
bank  in  Monaco  Monday,  how  long  it 
took  to  get  a  phone  line  back  up  in 
Taiwan  Tuesday  and  how  much  of 


the  owners’  money  was  saved  in  the 
last  quarter.  If  these  metrics  live  up 
to  expectations,  SWIFT’s  IS  group 
will  do  what  few  others  can  man¬ 
age — please  the  users,  customers, 
board  of  directors  and  shareholders 
all  in  one  fell  swoop.  HE] 


Richard  Pastore  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  pastore@cio.com. 
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You  need  a  storage  system  that  can  scale  from 
your  distributed  offices  to  your  data  ware¬ 
house.  One  that  you  can  rely  on  for  continu¬ 
ous  access  to  all  mission  critical  information 
-  and  for  security  of  your  terabytes  of  data. 
One  that  will  not  only  grow  with  you,  but 
will  also  protect  your  investment.  A  RAID 
storage  solution  that  gives  you  tools  to 


centrally  manage  all  of  your  data 
storage.  With  CLARiiON° 
you  have  a  world-class 
disk  array  solution  opti¬ 
mized  to  ensure  that  the 
integrity  and  availability 
of  information  through¬ 
out  the  enterprise  is 
never  compromised. 
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for  the  jitri  c—JuiLtrrLi  enterprise 

Managers  today  need  to  select  the  best  storage  technology. 
That’s  why  we’ve  designed  CLARiiON  to  be  the  premier 
open  storage  system  for  virtually  any  server  and  for  any 
application  environment.  Scalability  was  never  so  easy! 

(2)2(20  E  YOUR  STORAGE 

Getting  a  handle  on  data  storage  throughout  your  enter¬ 
prise  is  easier  than  ever.  Our  ArrayGUIde™  software  lets 
you  configure,  monitor  and  manage  all  of  your  CLARiiON 
arrays,  with  just  a  glance  at  a  single  graphical  display. 


HIGH  AVAILABILITY 

CLARiiON  extends  availability  of  infor¬ 
mation  “outside  the  box”  to  your  servers. 
It  can  support  automatic  failover  capabil¬ 
ities  for  I/O  channels  (Application 
Transparent  Failover- ATF),  and  even 
clustered  server  failover  for  SUN  and 
IBM  with  our  GuardWare™  soft¬ 
ware.  With  CLARiiON,  mission-crit¬ 
ical  information  is  always  available. 

INVESTMENT  lotEctLofl 

We’ve  built  CLARiiON  for  maxi¬ 
mum  scalability  and  flexibility. 
As  your  business  grows  and  infor¬ 
mation  storage  needs  increase, 
CLARiiON  can  easily  expand  with  your  business 
while  on-line.  And  your  vital  information  will  be 
protected  like  never  before.  CLARiiON’s  entire 
family  of  products  provide  the  utmost  in  heteroge¬ 
neous  server  support. 
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the _ >  mriruncj  is  clear 

CLARiiON  is  the  most  widely  accepted  storage  solution. 
So  when  you’re  thinking  mission  critical  storage, 
upgradability,  data  integrity,  performance  and  con- 
nectability,  think  CLARiiON,  which  was  chosen  as  “the 
best  RAID  product  of  1995”  by  Network  Computing 
Magazine.*  For  more  information,  our  internet  address 
is  http://www.dg.com  or  call  1 -800-67-ARRAY. 


CLARiiON 

Advanced  Storage  Solutions 


CLARiiON  is  a  business  unit  of  Data  General  Corporation.  CLARiiON  is  a  registered  trademark  and  ArrayGUIde  and  GuardWare  are  trademarks  of  Data  General  Corporation.  ©  1995  Data  General  Corporation.  All  other  brands 
and  products  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. "'The  1st  Annual  Well-Connected  Awards".  Network  Computing,  April  1,  1995. 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Doing  Equals  Learning 


Organizations  look  for 
ways  to  erase  the  line 
between  training  and 
work,  helping  to  lower 
costs  and  increase 
efficiency  as  they  go 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


It’s  been  years  since  CIOs  and 
other  managers  had  the  luxury 
of  being  able  to  ignore  corporate 
training.  Operations  have  be¬ 
come  more  complex,  systems 
more  mission-critical,  the  workforce 
more  volatile  and  education  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  And  training  has  emerged 
as  an  upper-level  concern  in  most  IS 
departments.  In  fact,  it’s  the  basis  for 
a  $7.5  billion  industry,  according  to 
Framingham,  Mass.,  research  firm 
International  Data  Corp.  (IDC). 

But  even  as  managers  shop  among 
the  list  of  cutting-edge  training  tech¬ 
niques — from  computer-based  train¬ 
ing  to  multimedia  movies  to  hyper¬ 
text  help — another  group  is  working 
just  as  hard  to  erase  training  alto¬ 
gether. 

Are  they  crazy?  Not  quite;  they’re 
the  proponents  of  Electronic  Perfor¬ 
mance  Support  Systems  (EPSSs).  At 
their  most  ambitious,  performance 
support  systems  seek  to  wipe  out 
the  distinction  between  learning  and 
doing  by  embedding  the  user’s  work 
requirements  into  the  underlying 
structure  and  design  interface. 
“Training  and  documentation  are 


compensatory  for  badly  designed  ap¬ 
plications,”  declares  Gloria  Gery,  the 
Tolland,  Mass.,  software-design  con¬ 
sultant  credited  with  developing  and 
naming  EPSS.  “If  you  design  around 
the  work  process  and  embed  knowl¬ 
edge  into  the  application,  far  less 
training  is  necessary.” 

The  interface  and  structure  of  an 
EPSS  program,  together  with  built- 
in  aids  such  as  tip  boxes,  voice- 
narrated  demos,  balloon  help  and 
hypertext  links,  work  to  answer 
questions  before  they’re  asked.  An 
EPSS  shows  users  clearly  and  sim¬ 
ply  how  to  get  more  information  and 
lets  them  control  their  own  access  to 
more  in-depth  training  when  and 
where  they  need  it,  all  without  leav¬ 
ing  their  workstations. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  ho¬ 
tel  industry,  for  example,  yields  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  presents  reservation  takers 
with  a  graphical  depiction  of  the  hotel 
floor,  including  clear,  recognizable 
icons  indicating  instantly  which  rooms 
have  king,  double  or  single  beds, 
which  rooms  offer  other  amenities 
such  as  mini-bars  or  views  and  which 
are  booked  on  any  given  night.  In  hu¬ 
man  resources,  performance-support 
systems,  like  the  one  offered  by 
Phred  Development  Inc.  in  Brecken- 
ridge,  Colo.,  help  managers  identify 
conflicts,  determine  their  cause  and 
develop  solutions  without  needing  to 
be  formally  trained  in  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  principles  that  underlie  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  computer  systems  circles,  an 
EPSS  works  as  a  just-in-time  training 
tool  that  helps  novices  learn  comput¬ 
ers,  operating  systems  and  applica¬ 
tions  by  tapping  intelligent  agents, 
task-focused  computer-based  training 
modules,  audio  instructions  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  software  at  key  points, 
animation,  an  expert  system  and  hy¬ 
pertext-linked  online  help. 

According  to  IDC  figures,  technol¬ 
ogy-delivered  training  in  1995  will  ac- 
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to  client/server 


TEST 


THE  LEADER 


Stop  risk  in  its  tracks  when  deploying  mission 
critical  applications,  with  Automated  Soft¬ 
ware  Quality  tools  from  Mercury  Interactive. 
Because  no  other  product  suite  tests,  bench¬ 


marks  and  tunes  GUI  clients,  middleware  and 

DON*  T  BUST  YOUR  HUMP  servers  better  than  ours.  No  surprise  then, 

that  41%  of  the  software  testing  tools  in  use 
today  wear  the  Mercury  Interactive  name.* 
When  we  say  this  stuff  works,  it  works.  Call 
today  for  our  new  Risk  Management  Kit  and 
find  out  for  yourself.  1-800-TEST 911 


mercuru 

interactive! 


Making  Client/Server  Work 

©1995  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation  470  Potrero  Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94086  http://www.merc-int.com  ‘Source:  IOC  1995 


With  a  Reliable  Network,  Whai 


Face  it,  networked  computers  have 
changed  the  wav  the  world  does 
business.  ft  Information  is  shared 
instantly.  Problems  are  solved  more 
easily.  And  you  know  what?  The 
sky's  the  limit — thanks  to  that 
unprecedented  resource  called  your 
network,  ft  At  Compaq®  and  Novell®, 
we  understand  how  critical  relia¬ 
bility'  and  performance  are  to  your 
network.  As  business  partners,  we've 
been  developing  integrated  solu¬ 
tions  for  over  ten  years,  ft  Which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why 
more  ol  the  world’s  businesses 
depend  on  Compaq  and  Novell 
than  any  other  network  solution. 
Shouldn’t  you?  ft  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  1-800-345-1518. 


COMPAQ. 


Novell 


Used  To  Be  Insurmountable.  Isn’t. 


count  for  19  percent  of  the  projected 
$7.5  billion  spent,  with  EPSSs  taking 
up  7  percent  of  that  figure.  “We  see  it 
as  an  emerging  technology,”  says 
Ellen  Julian,  IDC  senior  analyst  for  IT 
training  and  education  research  ser¬ 
vices.  “EPSS  needs  a  knowledge  en¬ 
gine.  It  takes  time  and  money  to  build 
that,  but  the  value  is  phenomenal.” 

But  orchestrating  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  workers  from  many  depart¬ 
ments  (and  often,  the  development 
of  a  completely  new  approach  to 
business  practices)  can  consume 
time  and  resources  some  companies 
feel  they  can’t  spare.  While  the  most 
avid  proponents  argue  that  EPSS  is 
an  all-or-nothing  science,  many  com¬ 
panies  have  stepped  into  the  void 
between  traditional  computer-based 
training  and  full-blown  EPSS,  offer¬ 
ing  a  range  of  solutions  that  organi¬ 
zations  can  use  like  stepping  stones 
on  the  path  to  performance-support¬ 
ed  enlightenment  (see  “Desktop 
Options,”  Page  58). 

But  for  large  or  visionary  compa¬ 
nies  with  a  need  to  train  users  on 
mission-critical,  process-oriented 
systems,  there  often  is  no  turning 
back  after  they  see  the  EPSS  light. 
“Large,  decentralized  and  increas¬ 
ingly  globalized  companies  are  look¬ 
ing  into  EPSS,”  says  Alexandra 
Rand,  president  of  Internal  and  Ex¬ 
ternal  Communication  Inc.,  a  custom 
training  and  performance-support 
consultancy  in  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif. 
“The  more  heads  you  have,  the  more 
easily  a  system  is  cost-justified.”  Oth¬ 
erwise,  early  adopters  can  be  technol¬ 
ogy  companies,  which  Rand  says  are 
more  likely  to  understand  the  benefits 
of  a  performance-centered  system, 
and  small  upstarts  that  want  to  use  in¬ 
formation  to  get  an  edge  over  larger, 
entrenched  competitors. 

Cost-justifying  even  a  large  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  relatively  easy,  Rand 
says.  A  properly  designed  EPSS  can 
reduce  the  new-employee  learning 
curve  by  making  workers  productive 
almost  immediately  and  offset  tradi¬ 
tional  costs  for  classroom  training, 
tech  support  hotlines  and  print  costs 
associated  with  updated  documen¬ 
tation.  In  addition,  it  can  eliminate 
often-hidden  problems  such  as  lost 


business  due  to  worker  incompeten¬ 
cies,  productivity  disruptions  caused 
by  new  systems  that  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  workers  in  the  wrong  way, 
or  even  the  legal  risks  associated 

EPSS  shows  users  clearly 
and  simply  how  to  get 
more  information  and 
lets  them  control  their 
own  access  to  more 
in-depth  training  when 
and  where  they  need  it, 
all  without  leaving 
their  workstations. 

with  having  poorly  trained  or  poorly 
supported  workers  giving  out  incor¬ 
rect  information. 

Does  that  mean  every  software 
application  needs  customized 
support?  Not  quite.  Utilities, 
general-purpose  desktop  applications 
and  some  data-entry  or  data-retrieval 
programs  don’t  necessarily  need  the 
power  and  complex  programming  be¬ 
hind  a  full-blown  EPSS — particularly 
since  those  types  of  programs  now 
include  wizards,  tutorials  and  other 
how-to  tools. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Gery, 
task-based  applications  that  generate 
specific  outcomes  or  cognitive  con¬ 
clusions — such  as  financial,  account¬ 
ing,  management,  human  resources 
and  manufacturing  systems — are 
naturals  for  EPSS  because  they  re¬ 
quire  two  kinds  of  training:  systems- 
based  instruction  (how  to  use  the 
software)  and  what  she  calls  domain 
learning  (why  one  uses  the  system). 

At  the  crux  of  Gery’s  theories  is 
the  concept  of  context  break,  or  how 
far  away  from  the  user’s  work  experi¬ 
ence  he  or  she  must  travel  in  order  to 
receive  assistance.  “If  it’s  more  than 
one  click  away,  people  won’t  bother,” 
Gery  says.  Journeying  out  of  the  of¬ 


fice  for  a  multiday  instructor-led 
seminar  is  as  far  away  from  work  con¬ 
text  as  possible;  calling  the  help  desk, 
rummaging  around  bookshelves  for 
documentation  or  collaring  passing 
co-workers  are  only  slightly  less  in¬ 
trusive.  Popular  help  tools  such  as 
cue  cards,  wizards,  process  maps  and 
tip  boxes,  which  Gery  classifies  as 
“extrinsic”  support,  are  much  better 
because  they  reside  in  the  software, 
but  they  still  require  users  to  shift 
gears  from  a  working  mode  to  a 
querying  mode.  “If  people  have  to 
change  from  doing  to  learning,  they 
won’t  do  it,”  she  says.  “If  they  get 
on  the  help  line  and  have  to  wait  45 
minutes,  they’ll  ask,  ‘Can  I  get  away 
with  changing  the  goal  instead?”’ 

Intrinsic  support  obviates  such 
questions  by  presenting  an  inter¬ 
face  that  provides  clear  direction  to 
whatever  supporting  data  users 
need.  “You  need  to  identify  the 
things  that  people  do  80  percent  of 
the  time  and  make  those  intuitive 
and  easy  to  use,”  says  Tim  Harvey, 
vice  president  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  Memphis,  Tenn. -based 
Promus  Hotel  Corp.,  which  owns 
the  Embassy  Suites,  Hampton  and 
Homewood  chains.  Promus’s  new 
property-management  system,  cur¬ 
rently  nearing  the  end  of  its  first 
year  of  development  and  scheduled 
to  roll  out  in  January  1997,  is  being 
tailor-made  to  reduce  the  firm’s  sys- 
tems-related  training  costs  by  an  ag¬ 
gressive  80  percent. 

Simplicity  and  clarity  are  para¬ 
mount  design  goals  for  the  system.  To 
that  end,  the  Microsoft  Windows- 
based  system  sports  a  onscreen  cal¬ 
endar — an  object  universally  recog¬ 
nized  by  workers — that  eliminates 
the  need  for  a  “correct”  date  form; 
users  simply  highlight  the  requested 
dates  on-screen  with  a  pointing  de¬ 
vice.  In  addition  to  reducing  training, 
the  calendar  allows  users  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  wider  range  of  customer  re¬ 
quests  (“the  first  weekend  in  June”  as 
well  as  “June  6”)  and  reduces  data-en¬ 
try  errors.  Likewise,  where  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  requires  users  to  type  the 
acronym  NXBL  for  a  non-smoking 
room  with  a  double  bed,  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  simply  shows  the  universal  no- 
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Options 

It  may  be  easier  than 
you  think  to  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks 

For  the  large  number  of  trainers 
and  IT  managers  not  yet  sold  on 
Electronic  Performance  Support 
Systems  (EPSSs),  companies  offer  a 
wide  range  of  options,  some  tried 
and  true,  others  innovative,  that 
help  improve  technology-delivered 
training  without  the  business-pro- 
cess  reengineering  often  required 
by  an  EPSS. 

“For  less  than  $10,000  in  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  you  can  capture 
video  vignettes  or  use  a  relatively 
new  tool  like  the  Win  95  help  engine” 
to  enhance  existing  applications  with 
built-in  or  linked  tutorials,  how-to 
files  or  other  types  of  support,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark  Minasi,  president  of 
Mark  Minasi  and  Co.,  an  Arlington, 
Va.,  technical  education  firm  special¬ 
izing  in  books,  magazine  articles  and 
instructor-led  learning. 

Other  companies  turn  to  multi- 
media  authoring  tools  from  compa¬ 
nies  like  Macromedia  Inc.,  which 
makes  Authorware  Professional  and 
MacroMind  Director;  Asymetrix 
Corp.,  which  markets  Toolbook;  and 
Aimtech  Corp.,  which  offers  IconAu- 
thor.  These  tools  and  others  like 
them  help  companies  add  sound  and 
graphics  to  existing  applications  or 
develop  full-blown  standalone  com¬ 
puter-based  training  videos  that 
users  can  run  onscreen  without  leav¬ 
ing  their  workstations. 

PTS  Learning  Systems  in  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.,  has  developed  what  it 
claims  is  a  better  way  to  train  users 
on  popular  and  custom  desktop 
applications  and  on  Windows  95. 
PTS’s  product,  On-Demand  Interac¬ 
tive  Learning,  loads  on  the  network 


and  is  accessed  within  the  live  appli¬ 
cation  to  provide  three  modes  of 
user-controlled,  context-sensitive 
training:  demonstration  mode, 
teacher  mode  and  Lightning  Learn¬ 
ing  mode.  If  users  choose  Lightning 
Learning  mode,  for  example,  the 
software  overlays  a  learning  box  on 
top  of  the  live  application  and  per¬ 
forms  the  procedure  in  question, 
with  users  following  behind  in  the 
live  application  with  their  own  cur¬ 
sor.  On-Demand  Interactive  Learn¬ 
ing  is  available  now  for  Microsoft 
Windows  95;  modules  are  in  devel¬ 
opment  for  Microsoft  Office  for  Win¬ 
dows  and  for  products  from  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  and  Novell  Inc. 

Starlight  Networks  Inc.,  mean¬ 
while,  has  teamed  up  with  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  to  offer  an  end-to- 
end  bundled  solution  that  lets 
companies  deliver  networked  multi- 
media  to  users’  desktops.  The  com¬ 
panies’  Training  on  Demand  system 
comprises  Starlight’s  StarWorks 
multimedia  networking  software  and 
courseware,  preloaded  on  a  Sun 
Sparc  workstation.  The  result  is  full 
multimedia-enabled  video-on-de- 
mand  delivered  to  individual  users’ 
desktops  with  only  minimal  upgrades 
to  the  induvidual  client  to  support 
multimedia.  Courseware  is  available 
for  a  range  of  desktop  applications, 
including  Windows  95,  Ami  Pro,  Ex¬ 
cel,  WordPerfect,  dBASE  and  OS/2. 

Whether  organizations  grow  their 
own  training  from  scratch,  opt  to  ex¬ 
pand  on  installed  systems  like  Win¬ 
dows  95’s  help  system,  adopt  a  spot 
solution  like  those  listed  above  or 
choose  to  go  the  whole  nine  yards 
with  a  complete  EPSS,  Minasi  and 
other  traditionalists  insist  that  no 
system  can  replace  human  inter¬ 
action  entirely.  “CBTs  have  been 
very  good  for  simple  skills-based 
training,  but  for  concepts,  or  what  I 
call  “lightbulb”  classes,  you  need 
person-to-person  interaction.  But 
designing  client/server  or  learning 
Novell  networking  are  still  person- 
plus-instructor  topics.” 

-Tracy  Mayor 


smoking  symbol  and  the  words  “dou¬ 
ble  bed.”  For  transactions,  the  system 
actually  paints  credit  card  logos  on¬ 
screen,  with  appropriate  number-en¬ 
try  boxes  linked  to  each  one. 

Performance-support  systems 
don’t  necessarily  need  to  be  written 
from  the  ground  up — nor  do  they 
need  to  employ  the  latest  in  techno¬ 
logical  wizardry — to  be  effective. 
United  Services  Automobile  Associ¬ 
ation  (USAA),  a  San  Antonio  insur¬ 
ance  and  financial  services  company, 
has  long  maintained  a  legacy  IMS 
system  that  was  originally  designed 
for  accounting  specialists  but  is  now 
used  by  policy-service  workers  for 
adding  or  deleting  policy  details, 
checking  on  status  of  payments  and 
policies  in  force,  tracking  billing  and 
late  fees,  and  other  tasks. 

Currently,  policy  reps  must  sift 
through  several  different  screens  on 
the  legacy  system  to  come  up  with 
that  information,  issuing  multiple 
transaction  codes,  which  they  are 
expected  to  memorize.  The  results 
are  long  telephone  calls,  which  are 
inefficient  and  off-putting  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  caused  an  unacceptably 
high  number  of  calls  referred  to  ac¬ 
counting  specialists. 

At  the  request  of  the  users  them¬ 
selves,  USAA  undertook  writing  a 
performance-centered  front  end  to 
the  system  that  met  the  account  rep’s 
needs  from  a  single  screen.  The  pilot 
will  be  rolled  out  to  60  service  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  September.  In  the 
program,  when  workers  identify  the 
customer,  they  see  that  customer’s 
entire  status  report  on  a  single 
screen,  with  alert  buttons  that  call  at¬ 
tention  to  special  situations  (late 
payments,  service  charges  and  so 
on).  A  single  button  click  brings  up 
more-detailed  information  on  any 
item  on  the  innitial  screen. 

“We  wanted  an  interface  that  ag¬ 
gregates  data  in  a  better  way,  presents 
in  a  better  way  so  that  it’s  more  easily 
understood,  more  easily  accessed,” 
says  internal  systems  consultant  Art 
Howe.  We  developed  three  prototype 
metaphors — a  calendar,  a  bar  graph 
and  text — and  we  thought  something 
other  than  text  would  be  more  intu¬ 
itive,  but  the  users  said  text  was  the 
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simplest  to  use.  We  were  surprised  by 
that,”  he  says. 

Howe  says  usability  testing  thus 
far  indicates  the  company  should 
have  little  problem  reaching  its  goals 
for  the  system — a  30  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  referred  calls  and  a  reduction 
in  the  average  length  of  a  call  by  30 
seconds. 

If  EPSS  practitioners  agree  com¬ 
pletely  on  any  one  topic,  it’s  that 
the  design  process  must  include 
input  from  a  wide  variety  of  depart¬ 
ments.  “Traditionally,  IS  is  measured 
on  how  well  it  produces  bug-free, 
executable  code;  someone  else  is 
expected  to  take  care  of  training 
somewhere  down  the  line,”  Gery 
says.  For  an  EPSS  to  work  success¬ 
fully,  that  mind-set  has  to  change  be¬ 
fore  development  even  begins.  “You 
have  to  reconceptualize  your  appli¬ 
cation  and  its  goal,  and  the  CIO  is 
pivotal  to  this  process.” 


Gery  ticks  off  a  long  list  of  people 
who  should  be  involved  in  develop¬ 
ment,  including  designers,  knowl¬ 
edge-representation  experts  (former¬ 
ly  known  as  trainers  or  documen¬ 
tation  writers),  visual  artists  and,  as 
always,  the  people  who  use  the  cur¬ 
rent  system  and  will  be. expected  to 
use  its  replacement.  That  may  sound 
like  a  full  house  for  any  single  meet¬ 
ing  room,  but  EPSS  proponents  in 
the  field  back  up  her  assertions  100 
percent. 

Mike  Chance,  general  partner  with 
the  Mantissa  Group  consultancy  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  spent  several  years 
developing  a  wide-ranging,  multiplat¬ 
form  performance-support  system  for 
a  global  systems  company.  Thirty 
people  from  eight  departments,  orga¬ 
nized  into  a  team  with  a  democratical¬ 
ly  appointed  leader,  were  fully  in¬ 
volved,  with  input  from  others  as 
needed.  “The  low-level  design  on  an 
EPSS  is  very  critical  to  its  success,” 


Chance  relates.  “We  learned  that  no 
decision  could  be  made  without  all 
parties  present  and  in  agreement.” 
The  group  included  experts  in  in¬ 
structional  design,  animation,  video, 
online  help  and  other  support  issues, 
but  “there  was  no  one  person  who  un¬ 
derstood  all  the  pieces”  as  well  as  the 
group  did  as  a  whole,  Chance  says. 

And  as  an  absolute  never-break 
rule,  customers  must  be  involved 
from  the  very  beginning,  managers 
say.  “Even  though  IS  has  learned  you 
can’t  design  a  good  system  without 
user  involvement,  in  developing  the 
EPSS,  that  involvement  is  more  in¬ 
tensive  and  uniform  throughout  the 
process,”  says  USAA’s  Howe.  “Pro¬ 
grammers  have  to  think  in  a  different 
way  and  they  need  users  by  their 
side  helping  them  think.”  BS1 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  in  Beverly,  Mass.  She  can  be 
reached  at  tmayor@shore.net. 
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New  Solutions  for  New  Problems 

As  your  business  applications  and  systems  become 
more  and  more  complex,  threats  to  the  basic 
health  of  your  business  multiply.  In  a  competitive 
world,  the  costs  of  outages  are  measured  by  busi¬ 
ness  success — or  failure. 

Candle  Command  Center1"  solutions  are  a 
revolutionary  approach  to  assuring  the  health  of 
your  applications  in  complex  computing  environ¬ 
ments.  In  today’s  environment,  you  need  more 
than  a  random  collection  of  repackaged  tools. 
Candle  Command  Center  solutions  reflect  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  true  integration  at  all  levels.  They  are 
designed  with  integrated  system  alerts,  console 


management  and  automation  to  protect 
the  availability  of  your  business  applications, 
whatever  the  application  or  platform. 


True  Enterprise  Systems 
Management 

Every  major  platform  and  system 
can  be  managed  with  a  Candle 
Command  Center. 


Application  Architecture 

Using  the  lessons  of  client/server,  the  Candle 
Command  Center  architecture  distributes  systems 
management  functionality  across  three  components: 
Candle  Management  Server,™  Candle  Management 
Workstation™  and  OMEGAMON '  Monitoring  Agents. 


Platforms/Systems  Subsystems/Tools/DBs 

■  A1X  ■  CICS/MVS 

■  SunOS  ■  NetView 

■  HP-UX  ■  OpenView 

■  WindowsNT  ■  Oracle/Sybase 

■  MVS  Sysplex  ■  DB2/IMS 

■  NetWare  ■  MQSeries 
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Advanced  Technology 

The  Candle  Command  Center 
solutions  are  built  on  Candle 
Technologies™  (CT™)  a  unique 
object-oriented  framework. 
Among  the  features  of  this  ad¬ 
vanced  technology,  CT  enables 
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the  fusion  of  Visual  Programming  with  local  or 
distributed  inference  engines  for  enterprise  alert 
management. 

Commitment  to  Integration 

Candle  has  invested  more  than  $140  million  in 
CT-based  solutions  to  assure  our  customers  of 
tme  integration.  For  the  diverse  systems  managed, 
our  CT-based  solutions  will  have  the  same  user 
interface,  tables,  displays  and  alert  mechanisms. 

Scalability,  Reliability 

At  Candle  we're  committed  to  the  scalability  and 
reliability  that  are  essential  to  our  customers. 


To  meet  that  com¬ 
mitment,  we  are 
testing  our  solu¬ 
tions  on  one  of  the 
world's  largest  UNIX 
machines — a  512- 
node  SP2.  Even  the  Candle  Management  Server 
itself  can  be  scaled  with  hub  versions  available 
for  MVS,  AlX-and  Windows  NT. 

Take  the  Next  Step 
Take  Command 

Learn  more  about  the  Candle  Command  Center 
today.  On  the  Web,  visit  our  home  page  at 


http: //wwui  candle,  com  See  how  Visu  al 
Programming  and  our  distributed  application 
architecture  can  save  you  time  and  money. 

For  information  including  papers  by  leading 
consultants  describing  how  it  all  works,  call  a 
Candle  representative  at  1-800-843-3970. 


Candle  Command  Center 


Resource  and  Availability  Management 

♦Candle 
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new  ideas  at  all.  What  they  wanted 
was  job  security:  ‘Look,  boss, 
those  consultants  recommended 
by  those  other  consultants  and 
used  by  all  the  big  guys  told  us  we 
should  do  it.  I  mean,  who  are  you 
gonna  believe?”’ 


THORNTON  MAY 

Vice  President 
Cambridge  Technology  Partners 

A  methodology  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  a  bad  thing.  You  do  need 
some  methodological  lever  or 
procedure,  such  as  self-governing 
project  teams  composed  of  clients 
and  consultants,  to  gain  consensus 
on  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  it. 

However,  if  methodology  is  not 
linked  specifically,  financially  and 
contractually  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  a  specific  busi¬ 
ness  benefit,  you  are 
screwed.  A  methodolo¬ 
gy  is  a  tool.  The  only 
reason  you  use  it  is  to 
get  to  that  end  result 
faster,  cheaper  and  with 
less  human  suffering 
than  without. 

As  for  consultants  be¬ 
ing  messengers,  it  hap¬ 
pens,  but  I  think  it’s 
gutless  on  the  part  of 
senior  managers.  They 
hide  behind  the  consul¬ 
tant  saying,  “It’s  not  us  who  say  80 
percent  of  the  people  here  have  to 
go,  it’s  the  consultant.”  To  me  that’s 
not  a  high-value  use  of  a  consultant. 
If  what  you  are  is  a  pet  or  an  orna¬ 
ment,  then  that’s  not  value  adding. 
But  it  happens  all  the  time,  and  it’s 
why  strategic  consulting  has  such  a 
bad  name  right  now. 

Consultants  are  often  used  as  go- 
betweens  for  vendors  because  ven¬ 
dors  are  even  lower  on  the  credibility 
food  chain  than  consultants.  The  con¬ 
tent  people,  the  real  thinkers  in  the 
vendor  organization,  are  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  client  that  you  get 
this  content-free  sales  force.  I  mean 
when  your  value  added  is  lunch, 


you’ve  got  some  problems.  I  person¬ 
ally  think  that  if  a  vendor  product 
works  and  delivers  order-of-magni- 
tude  benefits,  the  fact  that  you  didn’t 
look  at  everybody  else  doesn’t  bother 
me  that  much.  As  long  as  the  client 
makes  a  ton  of  money  on  the  deliv¬ 
ered  solution,  that’s  what  matters. 

The  efficacy  with  which  busi¬ 
nesses — and  CIOs — manage  third 
parties  like  consultants  is  really  a 
telltale  and  critical  success  driver 
for  the  1990s  and  beyond.  Nobody 
is  big  enough  or  rich  enough  to 
have  all  the  skill  sets  they  need  to 
be  able  to  sustain  long-term  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  The  only  way 
you  can  do  that  is  to  make  sure  you 
are  jacked  into  some  of  the 
smartest  people  in  the  world.  The 
people  who  use  consultants  effec¬ 
tively  bring  them  in  to  stir  up  the 
waters,  to  be  provocateurs.  That’s 
not  a  bad  thing.  You  don’t  want  to 


“As  for  consultants 
being  messengers, 

it  happens ,  but  I  think 
it’s  gutless  on  the  part 
of  senior  managers.’’ 

- Thornton  May 


new  perspectives  and,  if  you’re  really 
doing  your  job,  to  link  those  new  per¬ 
spectives  to  substantive  behavioral 
change. 

It’s  almost  a  kind  of  Mensa  hoe- 
down.  That  means  save  your  27- 
year-olds;  bring  me  your  really 
bright  people.  Let’s  sit  down  with 
seven  of  us  and  solve  this  problem. 
Conversations  are  how  value  gets 
created  these  days.  Insightful  con¬ 
versations  among  bright  people  who 
have  good  information,  talking  about 
how  to  solve  problems. 


ROBERT  “SKIP”  SAVOIA 

Vice  President 

CSC  Considting  &  Systems  Integration 


I 


t’s  no  wonder  that  Dyle  had  prob¬ 
lems  dealing  with  consultants  as  a 
CIO.  When  you  treat  the  consult¬ 
ing  engagement  as  a  vendor/buyer 
relationship,  it’s  going  to  fall  apart.  It 
has  to  be  a  shared — not  dictated — 
sense  of  direction  and  risk. 

The  CIO  has  to  decide  whether  to 
abdicate  or  delegate  responsibility  for 
a  project.  CIOs  who  abdicate  respon¬ 
sibility  to  consultants  shouldn’t  com¬ 
plain  when  the  consultants  are  there 
too  long.  Similarly,  if  clients  want  to 
fix  a  contract  price  for  a  project,  they 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  when  they 
see  young  MBAs  in  there.  If  I’m 
giving  you  the  results  you 


put  your  ca¬ 
reer  at  risk  by 
saying,  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  we 
have  no  strate¬ 
gy  for  eletronic 
commerce,”  or 
“Gee,  we  don’t 
really  understand 
customer  manage¬ 
ment.”  That  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  consultant  say  because 
when  you  hold  that  data  up,  it 
is  always  good  to  hold  it  away  from 
your  body.  Because  senior  execu¬ 
tives  go  into  big-time  denial.  But  a  con¬ 
sultant’s  job  is  to  bring  new  ideas  and 
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Dyle  doesn’t  address  in  his 
column.  Buyers  exert  down¬ 
ward  pressure  on  consulting  fees. 
And  if  price  were  no  object,  you 
would  need  less  rigorous  method¬ 
ologies  because  you  would  staff  pro¬ 
jects  only  with  highly  experienced, 
highly  compensated  people.  Eco¬ 
nomically,  that  doesn’t  work.  There 
aren’t  that  many  highly  experienced 
people  out  there  in  the  world,  and 
clients  aren’t  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  them. 

One  of  the  things  methodology 
provides  is  a  consistent,  repeatable 
way  of  going  through  a  project.  It’s 
not  simply  to  provide  a  way  for  un¬ 
seasoned  people  to  do  the  work. 
The  methodology  lets  you  create  a 
team  led  by  one  or  two  highly  ex¬ 
perienced  people  and  some  less  ex¬ 
perienced  people  who  have  some 
guidance  and  a  road  map  for  that 
team  to  produce  a  high-quality  re¬ 
sult  with  the  economics  that  the 
client  requires. 

It  gets  down  to  process.  Do  you 
believe  in  process  or  do  you  believe 
in  spontaneous  acts  of  God?  In  golf, 
the  harder  you  try  to  hit  the  ball,  the 
worse  you  get.  And  the  more  natu¬ 
rally  you  let  the  club  swing,  the  bet¬ 
ter  you  hit  the  ball.  Well,  the  swing 
in  golf  is  the  process,  and  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  and  work  the  process,  you’ll 
get  terrific  results.  If  you  say,  “To 
heck  with  the  process,  I’m  just  going 
to  whale  away,”  then  you’re  asking 
for  trouble. 


TOM  LUTZ 

President 

Lutz  Group  International 

Let’s  identify  what  consulting 
really  is  and  isn’t.  Young  MBAs 
crunching  code  aren’t  consul¬ 
tants,  they’re  worker  bees.  I  think 
real  business  consultants  are  coach¬ 
es  and  mentors  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  who  are  really  after  the  long¬ 
term  good  of  their  clients  and  the 
independence  of  their  clients. 

Consulting  is  not  building  software 
or  systems.  As  a  CIO,  I  would  sepa¬ 
rate  actual  consulting  from  labor — 
programming,  systems  analysis  and 


people  a  similar  contextual 
view  of  what’s  being  done. 

Methodology  is  nothing  more  than 
a  way  for  many  different  people  to 
speak  about,  manage  and  travel  along 
a  journey  of  change.  Methodology 
works  as  long  as  you  don’t  let  it  be¬ 
come  your  bible,  where  you  manage 
the  methodology  instead  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  When  this  happens,  you  focus 
more  on  managing  all  20  points  on  the 
chart  rather  than  doing  what  you  need 
to  do.  That’s  when  methodologies  can 
get  out  of  control. 


BILL  SMILLIE 

Quality  Assurance  Partner 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  Consulting 

Some  of  the  smartest  clients 
I’ve  seen  have  said,  “Give  me 
a  reference  where  you  messed 
up  and  you  made  it  better.  Because  I 
know  that  everybody  occasionally 
messes  up;  what  I  really  want  to 
know  is  how  you  stepped  up  to  that 
situation.” 

When  we  go  about  setting  fees, 
we  look  at  the  level  of  risk  and  ac¬ 
countability  that  the  client  is  asking 
us  to  take  on  in  an  engagement.  At 
Coopers  &  Lybrand,  we  have  people 
who  can  be  provided  on  an  hourly 
basis  at  the  direction  of  our  clients, 
and  they  will  be  charged  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  our  scale.  They  aren’t 
fresh  out  of  school;  they  have  be¬ 
tween  five  and  20  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  The  very  same  people  can  be 
involved  in  a  project  at  a  higher  rate 
per  hour  because  we  are  taking  on 
more  risk  and  responsibility  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  providing  more  value 
to  the  client.  And  it  is  not  a  function 
of  age  and  work  experience,  it’s  a 
function  of  the  degree  of  risk  and  ac¬ 
countability  that  the  consulting  or¬ 
ganization  maintains. 

There’s  an  economic  reality  be¬ 
hind  the  use  of  methodologies  that 


want  at  the  price  and  quality  you 
want,  what  do  you  care  how  I  carry 
out  the  work?  It’s  the  bait-and-switch 
that’s  wrong,  when  you’re  paying  by 
the  hour  for  experienced  people  and 
the  consultant  sends  in  juniors  in¬ 
stead.  All  the  more  reason  to  get 
things  understood  upfront — to  set  up 
a  joint  steering  committee  composed 
of  client  and  consultant  to  create  a 
partnership  rather  than  maintain  an 
arm’s-length  relationship  with  the 
consultant. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to 
work  out  a  consultant’s  fee  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  it  comes  down  to  an  issue 
of  control.  In  the  world  of  systems  in¬ 
tegration  you  have  fixed  parameters, 
and  you  can  fix  a  fee  or  base  the  fee  on 
results  more  easily  than  you  can  for  a 
broad  reengineering  project.  If  you 
want  to  base  my  fee  for  reengineering 
the  company  on  results,  then  you’re 
going  to  have  to  give  me  the  responsi¬ 
bility  I  need  to  execute.  If  I’m  reengi¬ 
neering  across  four  divisions  in  a 
company,  that  means  four  division 
heads  will  be  working  for  me  for  the 
duration  of  the  project.  Obviously  the 
client  would  be  reluctant  to  give  me 
that  kind  of  control.  That’s  why, 
as  you  increase  the  scope  of 
the  project  and  move  up 
within  the  hierarchy  of 
the  company,  you 
move  toward  a 
more  advice-based 
relationship.  Since  I 
don’t  control  those 
people,  what  more  can 
I  do  but  send  a  bill  for 
my  time? 

As  for  methodol¬ 
ogies,  they’re  nec¬ 
essary  because  most 
change  these  days  is 
taking  place  at  the  en¬ 
terprisewide  level.  You 
have  to  have  a  way  to 
give  thousands  of 
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If  you’ve  ever  wondered  who 
connects  the  core  of  the  Internet 
together,  the  answer  is  Cisco. 

In  fact,  more  than  80%  of  the 
routers  that  connect  the  core  of  the 
Internet  bear  the  Cisco  name. 

And  it’s  these  routers  that  keep  our 


planet’s  information  moving  on  the 
Internet,  24  hours  a  day, 

7  days  a  week.  Without  excuses. 

So  a  busy  network  manager  can 
access  the  Web  and  download  the 
critical  information  she  needs,  at 
the  very  moment  she  needs  it. 


A  sales  executive  can  connect  a 
notebook  to  an  airport  dataphone 
and  grab  the  latest  leads,  e-mail, 
and  price  changes  before  boarding  a 
flight  to  her  next  meeting. 

A  school  teacher  can  teach 
weather  in  real-time,  using  maps 


Welcome  To 


Planet  Internet. 


Transportation 


Provided  By 


Cisco  Systems. 


created  that  same  morning  by  the 
government  weather  service. 

So  the  information  on  our  planer 
can  move  freely,  across  countries, 
time  zones,  and  continents. 

From  the  Internet  to  the  global 
internetworks  of  the  world’s  largest 


organizations,  no  other  company  in 
the  world  today  can  offer  you  the 
experience  and  expertise  available 
to  you  from  Cisco  Systems. 

And  we  can  put  it  all  to  work 
for  your  organization  today. 

Call  us  at  1-800-859-2726,  ext.  158. 


Or  visit  our  site  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  itself  at  http://www.cisco.com. 


And  look  around. 

We’ll  show  you 
how  all  of  your 
information  can 
travel  by  first  class 
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THE  NETWORK  WORKS 
NO  EXCUSES 


equipment  ordering — and  make  sure 
my  consultants  did  the  same  thing. 
It’s  very  important  that  the  client 
know  that  he  or  she  should  be  able  to 
pick  and  choose  various  sources 
from  the  industry.  After  all,  the  con¬ 
sultants  are  doing  it — they  often  sub¬ 
contract  others  to  do  work  for  them. 

This  is  part  of  why  I  believe  most 
of  the  formal  methodologies  out  there 
are  for  the  good  of  the  consultant 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  client.  A 
methodology  does  a  few 
things.  For  one,  it  en¬ 
ables  my  less  experi¬ 
enced  people  to  get  the 
job  done  in  an  effective 
way,  and  I  can  know  ex¬ 
actly  where  they  are 
when.  Second,  it  pro¬ 
vides  me  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  estimate  easily 
what  the  job  will  cost.  A 
methodology  becomes  a 
pull  mechanism,  a  book 
for  the  consultants  on 
the  project.  But  it  is  not 
sold  that  way.  It’s  sold  as, 

“Here  are  the  steps  you 
follow,”  and  most  IS  organizations, 
being  process  oriented,  say,  “Oh 
good,  here’s  a  checklist  I  can  follow.” 

Methodologies  can  also  devolve 
into  sales  pitches.  I’ve  seen  con¬ 
sultants  give  “status  reports”  on  a 
project  that  were  nothing  more 
than  veiled  sales  attempts.  They’d 
say,  “We’ve  attained  this  level  of 
success  so  far,  but  if  we  do  this 
and  this  and  bring  in  some  more 
consultants,  we  can  bring  even 
more  benefits.”  Their  observa¬ 
tions  are  usually  valid.  But  whose 
time  did  they  use  to  put  together 
that  “progress  report?”  And  why 
are  they  taking  up  executives’ 
valuable  time  with  a  sales  pitch? 
I’m  often  brought  in  to  coach  large 
projects  where  this  happens,  and 
I’ll  stop  it.  CIOs  should  be  shut¬ 
ting  it  down,  too. 

I  really  worry  about  the  poor  IS 
execs  or  businesspeople  who  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  these  out¬ 
siders.  They  don’t  know  how  to  lay 
out  expectations  and  specifications, 
and  they  don’t  know  how  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  deal.  We  could  meet  all  our 


business  numbers  helping  them  do 
just  that.  For  business  execs  with  lit¬ 
tle  IS  background  who  are  becoming 
CIOs,  then  perhaps  it’s  best  to  bring 
in  two  consulting  firms  to  counter¬ 
balance  each  other. 

Consultants  as  the  messengers?  I 
think  it’s  very  real.  You  will  find  the 
charlatans,  the  ones  who  call  them¬ 
selves  consultants  who  are  simply 
after  the  billable  hours — and  that’s 
probably  the  majority,  certainly,  of 


the  independents — agreeing  to  take 
on  this  role.  The  partners  in  the  Big 
Six  are  usually  good;  they  won’t  do 
this.  But  an  awful  lot  of  the  indepen¬ 
dents  out  there  are  living  hand  to 
mouth;  they’ve  got  a  10-person  or¬ 
ganization,  and  they’ll  do  anything 
for  a  job — even  deliver  the  client’s 
message  to  the  boss. 


STANLEY  J.  GOLDMAN 

President  and  CEO 
Technology  &  Business  Integrators  Inc. 

The  art  of  managing  the  consul¬ 
tant  is  more  heightened  today 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past  20 
years.  If  CIOs  don’t  want  to  assume 
that  management  role  or  they  feel 
that  it’s  something  that  can  be  left 
up  to  the  consulting  company, 
chances  are  good  that  they’ll  lose 
their  jobs.  Indeed,  if  CIOs  are  leav¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  consultant  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  will  do  what  on  the  proj¬ 
ect,  why  are  they  surprised  when  a 
consultant  brings  in  an  MBA  to 
crunch  code  at  $350  an  hour?  That 


shouldn’t  happen,  but  if  clients  are 
willing  to  pay  only  a  certain  amount 
for  a  big  project,  it’s  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  every  person  on  the  job 
will  be  taken  from  the  consulting 
company’s  most  experienced  ranks. 
It’s  up  to  clients  to  find  experienced 
people  to  do  the  job  at  the  price  they 
want  to  pay. 

So  let  the  buyer  beware. 

I  think  a  successful  consulting 
project  takes  a  CIO  who  understands 
what  his  mission  is,  understands 
what  he  wants  to  get  out  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  and  ensures  that  he  in¬ 
vests  the  resources  and  hires  the 
right  companies  to  do  it.  That  means 
you  don’t  necessarily  give  it  all  to 
one  company.  In  some  cases,  the 
CIO  owns  nothing;  his  role  is  to  act 
as  a  businessman  coordinating  activ¬ 
ities  to  more  effectively  use  informa¬ 
tion  technology  resources  from  any 
number  of  places. 

I  always  ask  the  organization  to 
appoint  a  liaison  with  whom  I  will 
have  a  formal  meeting  weekly — 
even  more  frequently  if  needed — 
because  I  don’t  want  the  CIO  to  be 
surprised  when  I’m  done.  If  we  don’t 
have  a  corporate  sponsor,  someone 
who’s  promoting  that  project  all  the 
way  up  the  decision-making  chain, 
or  if  we  don’t  have  a  team  on  the 
other  side  working  with  us,  then  all 
of  that  affects  our  ability  to  do  our 
job.  There  are  certain  surprises  you 
run  into  when  the  customer  side 
doesn’t  do  its  part.  So  the  account¬ 
ability  of  the  consultant  is  not  in  a 
vacuum.  The  customer  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  quality  of 
your  work.  BS1 


Christopher  Koch  can  be  reached  at 
ckoch@cio.com. 


Editor’s  Note: 


For  more  viewpoints  on  the  consulting  debate 
and  the  full  text  of  W.F.  Dyle’s  “Meet  My 
Methodology”  column,  visit  http://www.cio. 
com/CIO/considt_methods.html  on  CIO’s  Web  site. 
If  you’d  like  to  add  your  perspective,  send 
e-mail  to  mccreary@cio.com.  Excerpts  from 
readers’  responses  will  appear  in  a  future 
issue  of  CIO. 


“I’ve  seen  consultants 
give  4 status  reports’ 
on  a  project  that  were 
nothing  more  than 
veiled  sales  attempts.” 

- Tom  Lutz 
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Now  everyone 
can  manage  the  power 

of  information! 


Information  is  power.  Until  information 
overwhelms  you.  Then  it  stifles  productivity, 
dulls  your  competitive  edge  and  drives  up  costs. 

MI3MS  3000  Plus  streamlines  management 
of  all  of  your  information. 

Paper  documents.  Faxes.  Microfilm.  Text  files. 


MI3MS 3000™  Plus 

Minolta  Image  &  Information 
Management  Systems 


Mainframe  reports.  MI3MS  can  integrate  all  of  these 


items  into  logical  documents  stored  on  optical  disk. 


Now  you  have  all  of  your  mission  critical  information 
in  the  form  you  need  it  -  digital. 

Where  you  need  it  -  enterprise-wide. 

When  you  need  it  -  immediately. 


Our  workflow  application  heightens  productivity. 
Windows™-based  open  architecture  makes  installation 
and  training  easy.  Expert  service  and  support  give  you 
the  scaleable,  customized  solution  you  need. 


Information  becomes  totally  manageable 
thanks  to  these  MI3MS  3000  Plus  features: 


•  P.A.T.H.  3.0  software  easily  adds  software  for  expanded 
applications  such  as  OCR  and  text  search. 


•  TIFF-JBIG  compression  reduces  storage,  network 
communications  and  telephone  costs  by  compressing 
files  up  to  200%  more  than  CCITT  Group  4  compression. 


I.C.E.  software  downloads  internally  generated  reports 


Copiers 

Cameras 

Faxes 

Digital  Systems 
Document  Imaging 
Camcorders 
Binoculars 
Color  Sensors 


Only  from  the  mind 
of  Minolta 


In  more  than  2000  installed  systems  worldwide, 
Minolta  Imaging  Systems  are  proving  that  now  you 
can  manage  all  of  your  information  in  ways 
you’ve  never  imagined. 


and  documents,  storing  them  in  Ml  MS  folders. 

•  DocRoute™  for  MI3MS  3000  Plus  is  Windows-based 
and  provides  a  seamless  workflow  application  with 
intelligent  routing,  e-mail  notification  and  status  tracking. 


Call  1 -800-9-MINOLTA 


1996  MINOLTA  CORPORATION.  INC. 

All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


MINOLTA 


Easy  EDI 


An  increasing  number  of  com¬ 
panies  are  turning  to  electron¬ 
ic  data  interchange  (EDI)  to 
maintain  their  competitive  edge 
in  a  climate  that  requires  quick 
transferal  of  information.  The 
trouble  is  that  EDI  can  be  compli¬ 
cated  and  expensive  to  imple¬ 
ment.  GE  Information  Services 
Inc.  has  developed  Business  Net¬ 
work  EDI  to  combat  these  issues. 

Business  Network  EDI  is  a 
Windows-based  framework  of  in¬ 
formation  services  designed  to 
give  companies  access  to  the  in¬ 
formation  they  need  to  make  criti¬ 
cal  business  decisions.  It  uses  GE 
Information  Services’  worldwide 
teleprocessing  network  to  offer 
seamless  access  to  EDI,  electron¬ 
ic  messaging,  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  services,  and  customized  in¬ 
formation  boards.  The  desktop 
was  designed  to  keep  each  of 
these  functions  separate  yet  easily 
accessible. 

With  Business  Network  EDI,  a 
company  is  able  to  exchange  many 
types  of  business  information  with 
its  trading  partners  and  with  other 
organizations  within  its  own  com¬ 
pany.  Special  Trading  Partner  kits 
establish  important  information 
about  trading  partners  and  their 
EDI  message  requirements.  For 
example,  at  a  company  that  has 
historically  used  data  forms  for  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  purchase  or¬ 
ders,  invoices  and  ship  notices, 
the  new  data  forms  can  be  cus¬ 
tomized  to  look  like  the  old  forms 
and  thus  let  users  avoid  complicat¬ 
ed  screens  full  of  EDI  data. 

Business  Network  EDI  was  de¬ 
signed  for  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  3.1,  Windows  for  Work¬ 
groups  3.11  or  MS-DOS  6.0  or 
higher.  Users  will  need  a  486/66 
personal  computer  with  at  least 
8MB  of  available  RAM  and  30MB 
of  available  disk  space,  a  VGA 
monitor,  a  Hayes-compatible  mo¬ 
dem  and  a  direct  analog  phone  line 
connection.  For  more  information, 
call  800  EDI-CALL. 


Fashion  Statement 


Amdahl  Corp.’s  mainframe-class 
Millennium  Global  Servers  and 
Spectris  storage  subsystems 
now  have  an  external  image  that 
reflects  their  high-tech  contents. 
Frogdesign,  a  strategic  industrial 
design  company  in  Sunnyvale, 

Calif.,  has  developed  a  new  look  for 
Amdahl’s  large-scale  systems  that 
is  environmentally  sound  and  cost- 
effective  and  allows  flexibility  of  lo¬ 
cation. 

Millennium  Global  Servers  are 
based  on  complementary  metal  ox¬ 
ide  semiconductor  (CMOS)  tech¬ 
nology,  are  physically  much  smaller 
than  current  systems  and  have 
more  capacity  and  performance  per 
square  foot  than  traditional  mainframe  com¬ 
puters.  Spectris,  based  on  redundant  arrays 
of  inexpensive  disks  (RAID)  technology,  pro¬ 
vides  the  high  availability  that  complex  com¬ 
puting  environments  demand.  Amdahl  and 


Frogdesign  sought  to  convey  those  concepts 
visually  by  fashioning  a  bold,  strong  design. 

The  first  of  the  Millennium  Global  Servers 
is  slated  to  ship  in  mid-1996.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  408  746-6000. 


Safety  in  numbers 


It’s  not  surprising  that  system  outages  can  lead  to  considerable  financial  losses.  Failure  in 
a  catalog  sales  operation,  for  example,  can  cost  a  company  $90,000  per  hour  of  downtime. 
A  new  software  product  from  CLAM  Associates,  Geographic  High  Availability  (GeoHA), 
safeguards  against  expensive  downtime  by  providing  continuous  access  to  critical  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  despite  system  failure  or  even  actual  site  loss. 

GeoHA  works  by  placing  several  open-systems  application  servers  in  widely  dispersed 
geographic  locations;  each  server  has  an  identical  but  separate  image  of  the  application  and 
data.  In  the  event  of  a  disaster,  GeoHA  automatically  switches  users,  applications  and  data 
to  another  location  in  seconds,  with  no  loss  of  data  integrity.  GeoHA  has  three  functional 
components:  Geographic  Cluster  Management  (GeoManager),  Geographic  Mirroring  (Geo- 
Mirror)  and  Geographic  Message  (GeoMessage).  GeoManager  acts  as  a  supervisor  for  the 
distributed  cluster,  monitoring  the  status  of  all  the  servers  in  the  separate  locations.  Ge- 
oMirror  works  on  top  of  the  operating  system  logical  volume  disk  manager  and  replicates 

and  coordinates  data  updates  at 
each  location,  assuring  that  the 
sites  are  synchronized.  GeoMes¬ 
sage  provides  reliable  communica¬ 
tions  including  a  “heartbeat”  that 
is  transmitted  between  locations. 
GeoManager  uses  this  heartbeat  at 
each  location  to  determine  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  other  cluster  locations. 

GeoHA  is  available  for  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  IBM  RISC  System/ 
6000  line  of  workstations  and 
servers  running  the  AIX  operat¬ 
ing  system.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  call  617  621-2542. 
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LBMS  is  Selling 
the  Best  Brains  in 

the  Business. 


Process  Engineer 

It’s  Brain  Food  for  Your  Enterprise. 

SLBMS 

Copyright  1995  by  LBMS,  Inc.  Process  Engineer  is  a  registered 
TRADEMARK.  ALL  OTHER  TRADEMARKS  ACKNOWLEDGED. 


You  could  say  were  in  the  business  of  brains.  At  LBMS,  we’ve 
captured  best  practices  with  Process  Engineer®,  the  defacto 
industry  standard  in  process  management  software.  We’ve 
taken  the  “brains”  of  the  industry  and  made  them  into  repeat- 
able,  customizable  and  improvable  practices  that  can  ensure 
the  continuous  development  of  world-class  applications. 

Process  Engineer  already  contains  a  library  of  industry¬ 
leading  processes  for  AD,  such  as  client/server,  object-ori¬ 
ented,  RAD,  package,  etc.  Now,  using  our  ProcessWare 
program,  other  industry  leaders  have  bottled  their  best  devel¬ 
opment  practices  to  make  them  widely  available.  If  your 
organization  has  some  of  its  own  best  practices  up  its  sleeve, 
we  can  help  you  sell  them. 

Process  Engineer  automates  your  best  practices  and  it  can 
help  the  brains  on  your  development  teams  by  providing 
project  planning,  team  management  and  workflow  capabili¬ 
ties.  If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  process  management 
and  Process  Engineer,  come  to  one  of  our  seminars  in  a 
city  near  you. 

And  if  you  can’t  make  it  to 
a  live  seminar,  ask  us  about 
our  Seminar  on  a  CD  ” —  a 
multimedia  presentation  that 
features  industry  visionaries  on 
process  management,  a  Process 
Engineer  demo  and  product  information  —  an  innovative 
new  approach  that  brings  the  seminar  to  you. 


Call  800-345-LBMS  or  e-mail  brains1@lbms.com  for 
more  information  about  our  seminars  (please  include 
your  name,  address  and  phone  #). 
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Japan,  Windows  World  Japan.  Kenya's  East  African  Computer  News;  Korea's  Hi-Tech 
Information/Computerworld,  Macworld  Korea,  PC  World  Korea;  Macedonia’s  PC  World  Macedonia 
Malaysia’s  Computerworld  Malaysia,  PC  World  Malaysia.  Publish  in  Asia;  Mexico's  Computerworld 
Mexico,  GamePro.  Macworld,  PC  World  Mexico;  Myanmar's  PC  World  Myanmar;  The  Netherlands' 
Computable,  Computer!  Totaal,  LAN  Magazine,  Macworld,  Net  Magazine:  New  Zealand's  Computer 
Buyer,  Computerworld  New  Zealand,  MTB,  Network  World,  PC  World  New  Zealand:  Nicaragua's  PC 
World  Costa  Rica/Nicaragua;  Nigeria's  PC  World  Africa;  Norway's  Computerworld  Norge 
Computerworld  Privat,  CW  Rapport  Klient/Tjener,  CW  Rapport  Nettverk  &  Telecom,  CW  Rapport  Offentlig 
Sektor,  IDG's  KURSGUIDE.  Macworld  Norge.  PC  World  Ekspress,  PC  World  Nettverk.  PC  World  Norge, 
PC  World's  Produktguide,  Multimedia  World,  Windows  Spesial;  Pakistan’s  Computerworld  Pakistan,  PC 
World  Pakistan;  Panama’s  GamePro.  PC  World  Panama;  Paraguay’s  PC  World  Paraguay;  P.R.  of 
China's  China  Computerworld.  China  Infoworld,  Computer  &  Communication,  Electronic  Product  World 
Electronics  Today,  Game  Camp,  PC  World  China,  Popular  Computer  Week,  Software  World,  Telecom 
Product  World;  Peru's  Computerworld  Peru,  GamePro,  PC  World  Profesional  Peru,  PC  World  Peru, 
Poland's  Computerworld  Poland,  Computerworld  Special  Report.  Macworld,  Networld,  PC  World 
Komputer,  Philippines’  Computerworld  Philippines,  PC  Digest,  Publish  in  Asia  Portugal's  Cerebro/PC 
World,  Correio  Informatico/Computerworld,  Mac*ln/PC*ln  Portugal;  Puerto  Rico's  PC  World  Puerto  Rico 
Romania's  Computerworld  Romania,  PC  World  Romania,  Telecom  Romania;  Russia's  Computerworld 
Rossiya,  Network  World  Russia,  PC  World  Russia;  Singapore's  Computerworld  Singapore,  PC  World 
Singapore,  Publish  in  Asia:  Slovenia’s  MONITOR;  South  Africa’s  Computing  S.A.,  Network  World  S.A. 
Software  World;  Spain's  Computerworld  Espana,  COMUNICACIONES  WORLD,  Dealer  World,  Macworld 
Espana,  PC  World  Espana;  Sweden’s  CAP&Design,  Computer  Sweden,  Corporate  Computing 
MacWorld,  Maxi  Data,  MikroDatorn,  Natverk  &  Kommunikation.  PC/Aktiv,  PC  World,  Windows  World; 
Switzerland’s  Computerworld  Schweiz,  Macworld  Schweiz,  PCtip.  Taiwan's  Computerworld  Taiwan 
Macworld  Taiwan;  PC  World  Taiwan;  Publish  Taiwan;  Windows  World;  Thailand's  Thai  Computerworld 
Publish  in  Asia:  Turkey's  Computerworld  Monitor,  MACWORLD  Turkiye,  PC  WORLD  Turkiye,  Ukraine's 
Computerworld  Kiev,  Computers  &  Software  Magazine,  PC  World  Ukraine;  United  Kingdom's  Acorn 
User,  Amiga  Action,  Amiga  Computing,  Amiga,  Appletalk,  CD  Powerplay,  CD-ROM  Now,  Computing, 
Connexion,  GamePro.  Lotus  Magazine,  Macaction,  Macworld,  Open  Computing  Parents  and  Computers. 
PC  Home.  PC  Works.  The  WEB;  United  States’  Cable  in  the  Classroom,  CD  Review,  CIO  Magazine. 
Computerworld,  Computerworld  Client/Server  Journal,  Digital  Video  Magazine,  DOS  World,  Electronic, 
Infoworld,  1-Way,  Macworld.  Maximize,  MULTIMEDIA  WORLD,  Network  World,  PC  World,  PUBLISH, 
SWATPro  Magazine,  Video  Event,  WebMaster;  Uruguay’s  PC  World  Uruguay;  Venezuela's 
Computerworld  Venezuela.  GamePro,  PC  World  Venezuela;  and  Vietnam's  PC  World  Vietnam 
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Network  keeps  your 
business  up  and  running, 
even  when  you're  not. 


Network - > 


SunSpectrurn  system  support.  It's  for  anyone  who's  concerned  about  the  fate  of  their  mission-critical  networked  systems. 
We're  the  only  support  team  that's  100%  committed  to  UNIX*  client/server  computing.  In  fact,  we  support  over  half  a  million 
systems  worldwide.  With  SunService,  you'll  have  a  single  point  of  contact  around  the  world,  and  multi-vendor  support  at  your 
disposal.  Not  to  mention  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  SunService  is  ISO  9001  certified.  It's  all  part  of  the  full  range  of  services 

SunService 

Or  contact  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.sun.com/sunservice  Have  a  good  evening.  the  network  is  the  computer- 


we  offer.  For  the  nearest  SunService  sales  office  or  reseller,  call  us  at  1-800-821-4643. 


# 


O  1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  SunService,  the  SunService  Logo,  SunSpectrurn,  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks,  registered  trademarks 
or  service  marks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  exclusively  licensed  through  X/Open  Company,  Ltd. 


CONSULTANTS’  REBUTTAL 


Their  Methods 

AREN’T  Madness 

CIO-turned-consultant  W.F.  Dyle  explained  in  a  recent 
“CIO  Confidential”  column  why  he  has  little  use  for  consulting 
methodologies.  His  new  colleagues  beg  to  differ. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 


■  , 


The  “CIO  Confidential”  column  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  Nov.  15,  1995,  issue,  titled 
“Meet  My  Methodology,”  by  W.E  Dyle 
(the  pen  name  of  a  former  CIO),  drew 
varying  levels  of  agreement,  pique,  con¬ 
tempt  and  outright  outrage  from  a  group 
of  consultants  we  canvassed  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  column’s  appearance.  We  have  excerpt¬ 
ed  some  of  the  consultants’  remarks  here,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  summary  of  Dyle’s  original  points 
(charges,  insults): 

■  “A  methodology  is  a  form  of  linguistic  bedazzle- 
ment  with  which  consulting  companies  misdirect 
your  attention  while  pursuing  their  core  competen¬ 
cy  of  pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  your  hat  (also  known  as 
‘acquiring  your  assets’).” 

■  “I  have  heard  that  some  big  consulting  engage¬ 
ments  become  tutorials  for  the  consulting  firms’ 
young,  ambitious  post-MBAs,  and  you  (or  I)  get  some 
unplanned  job-enrichment  experience  as  teachers.” 


■  “[A  government  agency  CIO]  asked  me  about  my 
consulting  methodology.  I  told  him  I  didn’t  have  one 
but  added  that  I  would  try  to  find  what  his  problem 
was,  figure  out  a  way  to  fix  it,  make  certain  the  fix 
would  work  and  then  send  him  a  bill.  That’s  what  I 
do.  He  recoiled.” 

■  “I  have  yet  to  find  a  consultant  (among  the  ‘real’ 
consultants  I’ve  known)  who  was  paid  on  the  basis 
of  results  measured,  say,  two  years  after  they  told 
you  what  you  should  do  and  you  had  done  it.” 

■  “The  key  IT  executives  of  the  company  my  friend 
is  advising  had  a  relationship  with  the  vendor 
through  a  previous  employer;  they  say  that  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  new  product  is  the  ‘only’  solution  that  can 
meet  their  needs — and  there  are  zero  alternatives.” 

■  “The  company  I  used  to  work  for  hired  consul¬ 
tants  because  the  people  there  didn’t  want  any 

Continued  on  Page  62 
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MONARCH.  The  fastest,  easiest  way  to  access  legacy  data. 
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DATA  WAREHOUSE  BUILDERS 


QUERY 

TOOL 
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There  Are  Many  WrysTo  Access  Legacy  Data. 
100,000  Monarch  Users  Found  A  Shortcut. 


Vj  hances  are.  someone  in  your 
organization  is  already  using  Monarch™ 
for  Windows  to  access  legacy  data.  It’s 
one  of  those  applications  that  comes  in 
through  the  hack  door  and  soon,  entire 
departments  are  using  it.  In  fact,  more 
than  100.000  copies  have  been  sold. 


Monarch  brings  existing  reports  on  line 
and  lets  users  access  report  data.  It  works 
with  reports  produced  on  any  mainframe, 
midrange ,  client/server,  or  PC  system. 


Monarch  is  the  leading  product 
in  an  emerging  software  category  called 
report  mining  systems.  It  lets  PC  users 
dig  information  out  of  spooled  report  files. 
Input  a  report  file  to  Monarch  and  out 
comes  live  data  that  users  can  query, 
filter,  analyze,  visualize,  and  export  to 
other  applications. 

Monarch  offers  everything  yon  would 
expect  in  a  state-of-the-art  business 
intelligence  tool,  including  drilling,  chart¬ 
ing,  and  multi -dimensional  reporting 
capabilities. 

What’s  different  aboul  Monarch  is 
its  ability  to  leverage  existing  reports  and 
reporting  systems  as  a  source  for  data. 

You  don’t  need  to  build  a  data  warehouse 
or  deploy  special  middleware  technology, 
lonarch  works  right  out  of  the  box. 


That’s  why  IS  managers  and  industry 
analysts  are  embracing  Monarch  as  a 
breakthrough  data  access  product. 

Monarch  requires  no  reengineering 
and  complements  whatever  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  delivery  systems  are 
ultimately  put  in  place.  It  can  be  part  of 
a  strategic  data  access  solution,  or  simply 
a  tactical  measure  to  satisfy  data-hungry 
PC  users  who  want  immediate  results. 

EDATAW/ATCH' 


234  Ballardvale  Street,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Tel:  (508)988-9700  Fax:  (508)988-0105 


DATAWATt  1 1  is  a  NASDAQ  traded  Company- 
National  Market :  DWCH. 
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Call  1-800-445-331 1  to  request  a  FREE  Monarch  evaluation  kit, 
including  demo  disk  and  an  informative  White  Paper  entitled 
Report  Mining:  A  new  way  to  access  corporate  information. 
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Fast 

to  deliver  lightning- quick  service  on  ci 
per- user  basis 


to  handle  your  mission- critical 
applications 


Fine 


*  Cabletron 
SmartSwitch' 

Family 

Let's  Talk  Speed  ^ 

A  dedicated  ASIC-based  switching  engine  forwards  packets  at  a 
blazing  750,000  packets  per  second.  Add  support  for  16,000  MAC 
addresses  and  you  have  a  switch  that  significantly  outperforms  its 
nearest  competitor. 

Let’s  Talk  Reliability 


to  work  in  new  or  familiar  surroundings 


and  smart 


(af  course] 


With  built-in  alarm  thresholding,  redundant  links  and  RMON 
support,  Cabletron’s  new  SmartSwitches  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
highly  manageable  switched  infrastructure.  If  something  has  to  get 
through,  you’ll  want  it  traveling  on  a  SmartSwitch. 


35  Industrial  Way,  Rochester,  NH  03867  •  Tel:  (603)  332-9400 
Fax:  (603)  337-2211  •  Internet:  http://www.ctnm .com/ 


Let’s  Talk  Flexibility 

Whether  you’re  starting  from  scratch  or  building  off  an  existing 
network,  SmartSwitches  are  the  perfect  fit.  The  MMAC  and 
MMAC-Plus  SmartSwitches  protect  investments  as  they  leverage 
the  security  and  reliability  of  a  “smart  hub.”  The  modular 
Workgroup  SmartSwitch  provides  up  to  48  switched  Ethernet  ports 
as  well  as  a  high-speed  uplink,  and  includes  many  of  the  same  fault 
tolerant  features  you’d  expect  from  a  Cabletron  huh. 


And,  Of  Course,  Let’s  Talk  Smart 

In  keeping  with  Cabletron's  Synthesis''  framework,  the  new 
SmartSwitch  family  provides  an  integral  step  in  creating  the  world’s 
first  self-healing,  GUI -controlled,  automated  virtual  network  to  put 
you  —  not  technology  —  in  control  of  your  business.  Now  that's  a  switch. 


caBLeTRon 


SYsrems 


The  Complete  Networking  Solution11 


to  lead  you  to  the  ultimate  in  virtual 
networking 


Make  a  smart  switch  of  your  own  and  cat 
(603)  332-9400. 


